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ABSTRACT 


YOUTH CHAPLAINCY: A PARADIGM FOR WORKING WITH INCARCERATED 
YOUTH AND UNDERSTANDING YOUTH CULTURE IN THE 21 st CENTURY 

By 

Rev. Alfred Correa 

This project took place in the New York City area, and set out to provide a 
comprehensive handbook and training manual for lay and ordained practitioners, working 
with 21 st century youth. These youth, also known as Millennials, are members of the 
generation bom from the 1980s onwards. This project took form out of my work in the 
juvenile justice system and from my observation that youth were not being adequately 
served by the faith community of which I am a part. Closer evaluation led to the 
development of the thesis that youth are being serviced by the faith community using 
what I refer to as, a ‘church paradigm’ designed for persons who are churched. This 
church paradigm uses church language and church culture, which the majority of youth 
served are unfamiliar with. 

This project attempts to provide practical tools utilizing a multi-disciplinary and 
holistic approach to train practitioners to understand issues youth face in their context, the 
urban inner city, and to better understand youth culture. 



Dedicated to the memory of my father, Virgilio (Bill) Correa, who taught me the 
fundamentals of my faith and displayed Christian character throughout his life. 


Thank you. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Developing A Clinical Youth Chaplaincy Model 


The Twenty-third Psalm is the primary text that defines the character of the 
pastor as shepherd. The words “pastor” and “pastoral” are associated with the 
image and function of the shepherd and with representing the shepherd Lord 
described in the psalm. “He restores my soul. ” “He leads me in right paths. ” “1 
fear no evil” because the shepherd is with me. The focus of the psalm is on the 
presence and guidance of the Lord in restoring the soul of those in “the darkest 
valley. ” The essential ministry of those who follow the Lord is to offer presence 
and guidance toward the restoring of soul. 1 

John Patton 


When you look at society today it almost seems that most youth spend a lot of 
time in “the darkest valley.” The number of youth incarcerated has decreased as of 2011, 
but the reality is that unionization and communities in the suburbs believe that youth 
prisons should exist for budgetary purposes. These entities, unions and suburban 
communities, don’t see having youth incarcerated as a major issue in our society and in 
fact have demonized those who have lobbied and advocated for closing down under¬ 
utilized facilities that have mismanaged the taxpayer’s dollar. Thanks to the efforts of the 
New York State Office of Children and Family Services’ Commissioner Gladys Carrion, 
Esq., a lot of attention has been placed on the injustices of juvenile justice in the capacity 
of residential care. It was reported that youth were being abused and even killed by staff. 


3. 


1 John Patton, Pastoral Care: An Essential Guide (Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 2005), 
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Many have argued that youth have killed staff also and youth should be in prison where 
they belong. There has been a challenge with identifying the youth that have been labeled 
as predators versus those youth who are misguided However you look at it, these youth 
whether predators or not are in need of “recovery of soul.” Recovery of soul is a term 
used within the College of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapists that is derived from 
the term “psychotherapy,” which means curing souls. It is believed that youth and adults 
alike have been broken or injured in their souls through traumatic experiences. The art of 
pastoral care embodies this recovery of soul process. These new developments, coupled 
with investigations by the U.S. Department of Justice into child abuse cases filed against 
the New York State Office of Children and Family Services, have raised the eyebrows of 
many youth advocates. There has also been an enforced reduction in physical and 
mechanical restraints on incarcerated youth. 

It has been said that the Department of Correction corrects nothing. In my 
opinion, correctional models can be demoralizing, demeaning and can destroy the life, 
self-esteem and identity of a youngster. With new prisons being built, cuts in afterschool 
programs, recreational programs, and the Department of Education making major budget 
cuts, what does the future hold for our youth? Have adults failed our youth and are now 
attempting to resolve the challenges faced by youth through incarceration, sending them 
three to four hours away from home? In the Holy Scriptures, Jesus advocated for the 
widows, and the orphans (fatherless), he said “suffer the little children that come to me 
for such is the Kingdom of God,” which tells us that he made a place for children (Mark 
10:14). Jesus addresses the disenfranchised, the widows and the orphans and included 
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meeting the needs of the prisoner as one of his own missions and that of his disciples 
(Isaiah 61:1). 


We have failed our youth. Adults and clergy members have waited for the 
situation with our youth to become out of control to begin brainstorming on ways to 
assist our youth. We need to be mindful that our youth are God’s children and have been 
created in his image or Imago Dei (Latin for the image of God). Eileen W. Lindner 
writes: 


Many of our Christian doctrines of origin come from ancient near-Eastern cultural 
practices and/or the tradition of the Hebrew scripture and the tradition of Judaism. 
The first of these doctrines is the image of God. What does that have to do with 
child advocacy? According to Hebrew scripture, God says explicitly in Genesis 
and implicitly throughout the rest of the Hebrew Scriptures that every face is an 
icon, an image, and a copy of the face of God. Each one is created in the image of 
God. We see in the newborn baby not just a child who favors his mommy or his 
daddy, because whomever he favors in kinship, each child favors the Everlasting 
God. That is for whom we advocate: those who are shaped and formed in God’s 
own image. 2 


Who will stand up and confront the systems and powers that have been oppressing our 
youth and remind them that there is a more excellent way? 

The Search for Other Youth Chaplaincy Paradigms 
When I looked around the country to find a model that was specifically designed 
to work with youth in the recovery of soul process I was surprised to find none. There 
are many chaplaincy and pastoral care models that certify, but few train the practitioner. 
A foremnner of Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) in the field of hospital chaplaincy and 


2 Eileen W. Lindner, Thus Far on the Way: Towards A Theology of Child Advocacy, (Louisville, 
Kentucky: Witherspoon Press, 2006). 
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pastoral care is the Association of Clinical Pastoral Education (ACPE). While ACPE is a 
dominant force, the truth is that I was not able to find any theoretical frameworks and 
clinical/theological processes that embody pastoral care work with youth. I conducted 
an online search, and made inquiries throughout the pastoral care community in New 
York City, in order to identify any youth chaplaincy paradigms or any chaplaincy or 
pastoral care centers that specialized in working with youth culture throughout the 
country. I also researched whether any accrediting bodies were providing trainings and 
certification to practitioners in youth chaplaincy. The search led to results that listed 
various types of faith-based organizations that either worked alongside the professional 
chaplain or provided some type of lay chaplaincy services in various settings, but found 
none that trained practitioners in the specific discipline of working with youth. I located 
one organization, Juvenile Justice Chaplaincy, located in Sacramento, California, that 
provided lay chaplaincy services to incarcerated youth. 

This provoked me to look at ways in which I would be able to address this void in 
chaplaincy and look for a certifying body that would support my efforts in developing a 
clinical youth chaplaincy model that included a Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) 
process thus the collaboration with the College of Pastoral Supervision and 
Psychotherapy (CPSP). 

After careful research of the major chaplaincy organizations currently in the 
country, I discovered that there were at least six main bodies respected in professional 
chaplaincy. These were the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education (ACPE, 1967), 
Canadian Association for Pastoral Practice and Education (CAPPE, Canada), American 
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Association of Pastoral Counselors (AAPC), National Association of Catholic Chaplains 
(NACC), National Association of Jewish Chaplains (NAJC), and the Association of 
Professional Chaplains (APC). Of these six bodies researched, which are the most 
respected in the clinical/professional chaplaincy field, only the ACPE provides both 
training and certification for professional chaplains and pastoral care providers. NACC, 
NAJC and APC chaplains received their trainings from ACPE, but do provide their own 
certification. In the field of pastoral care, none of these offer a discipline in working 
with youth. In the field of pastoral care you have various disciplines that range from 
health care chaplaincy, hospice care chaplaincy, correctional chaplaincy, cruise line 
chaplaincy, military chaplaincy, sports chaplaincy, community chaplaincy, university 
chaplaincy, and a few others but none offer the special discipline of working with youth. 

The National Association of Youth Chaplains Inc, Youth Chaplaincy Certification 
Program is the first of its kind in the country. This model is designed to equip the 
practitioner on how to work with the 21 st century youth. Over a decade has passed in the 
21 st century and it is quite evident that times have drastically changed. What was 
considered normal in the last century may not be the case in the 21 st century and vice- 
versa. Youth, primarily un-churched and incarcerated youth, have become a peculiar 
population and many practitioners lack understanding of the present youth culture and 
have questions as to why youth are the way they are today. What worked two years ago 
in captivating this audience, trips, events, community service and using traditional 
musical instruments to engage youth, etc., might not work today. 


3 Ibid. 
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The goal of this project is to hopefully bring relief to the 21 st century youngster by 
utilizing a youth chaplaincy paradigm that will restore the “broken souls” of our youth. 

To equip practitioners to think outside of the box and dare to explore the world of a 
youngster, while utilizing methods and practices that have proven to heal many through a 
Clinical Pastoral Education Process. In the Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program we 
are training practitioners to work with the 21 st century youth and we utilize a training 
manual found in the appendices developed by me. One of the goals I had in developing 
this project was replicating the work in other settings and throughout the country. This 
necessitated the development of a step-by-step procedure of training that will lead to the 
outcomes I desire for this program. 

By documenting the various approaches used in the training, in a training manual 
that can stand by itself, other persons or groups desiring to train chaplains with a 
discipline in youth culture could adopt the body of work. We utilize a multi-disciplinary 
approach in order to address the various needs our youth have today. This methodology 
allows the practitioner to acquire a better understanding of youth. We include a clinical, 
theological, cultural and an interfaith approach in order to explore the various dimensions 
that impact youth. We also explore subcultures within the youth culture and use a 
didactic approach to train the practitioner in becoming aware of new phenomena and 
clinical processes that will enhance the discipline of pastoral care giving. 

Using a Holistic Approach to Youth Chaplaincy 
As a trained minister of holistic ministry, developed by the Latino Pastoral Action 
Center (LPAC), Rev. Dr. Raymond Rivera, I thought it was extremely important to 
maintain the integrity of his training in developing a clinical youth chaplaincy model 
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outlined in the Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program (YCCP). I used LPAC’s Five 
Dimensions of Personal Development™ in order to explore any and all potential areas 
being challenged in the life of the youth. This approach to understanding personal 
development seeks to assess each area of the youth’s and/or the patient’s development 
(mental/psyche, emotional, social/environmental, physical and spiritual). The total need 
of the youth are looked at in this approach, not just the one in which the 
symptom(s)/behavior(s) may be evident. This comprehensive approach requires the 
practitioner/pastor to have a deeper understanding of these five dimensions that impact 
our youths’ development, and consequently the things that can facilitate or retard healthy 
development. 

We also used a developmental perspective that utilizes psychological theories 
such as Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Stages of Human Development, Maslow’s Hierarchy 
of Needs, and Freud’s Theory of Personality Development and Psychosexual Stages of 
Development, as it impacted the Five Dimensions of Personal Development™ in youth. 

This model embraces practitioners from all walks of life, who are currently 
working with youth: the scholar, student, youth counselor, chaplain, educator, pastor, 
businessperson and youth. Every voice is essential in this process, in order to effectively 
service our youth, and identify needs. 

In this model we look at some of the new challenges our youth face, such as 
mental health diagnoses, that is more prevalent than ever among youth, parent-child 
problems, childhood trauma, sexuality issues, which include LGBTQ (lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, questioning) issues; gang culture, alcohol and substance abuse, learning 
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disabilities and even medical challenges, such as HIV/AIDS, sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs) and obesity/eating disorders. These are just some of the many areas 
covered in the model. 

This model will also assist the practitioner in learning the language of our youth 
today, by providing a chapter on vocabulary of common words/slang used by youth, 
titled, SLanguage. The model will utilize pre- and post- surveys for assessing the needs of 
the practitioner and the effectiveness of the training received in the eight-week intensive 
youth chaplaincy training, which includes six hours of field service provided to youth. 

The project provided chaplains in training, during the final training session, with a 5-page 
comprehensive project evaluation to evaluate the effectiveness of the youth chaplaincy 
model. The initial cohort was run in collaboration with the National Association of 
Youth Chaplains Inc. (NAYC), which provided NAYC chaplain credentials. 

Membership to the National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc will include the manual, 
certification, graduation and peer supervision. Membership fees are for those 
practitioners who would like to be credentialed through the National Association of 
Youth Chaplains, Inc. 

Every voice is essential in developing this paradigm in order to effectively meet 

the needs and challenges our youth face today. Marian Wright Edelman, president of the 

Children’s Defense Fund in her forward to the 2007 report, America’s Cradle to Prison 

Pipeline , speaks for myself and many others when she asks the questions, and attempts to 

spur us - adults - to action on behalf of our youth: 

What must children feel when parents, kin, neighbors and cultural icons abuse 
drugs and engage in or condone violent behavior? What must children feel when 
those entrusted with caring for them in their homes, neighborhoods, schools and 
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other institutions abuse and neglect them? How great must be their fear and anger 
when parents and relatives are snatched away from them by drugs and gun 
violence and incarceration ... What can children believe when important adults in 
their lives tell them in word and deed that they are not worth much and treat them 
as a burden rather than a gift, don’t expect and help them to achieve, or abandon 
them altogether to raise themselves? .. .What’s wrong with our children? We are 
what’s wrong with our children. And I hope God will help us to repent, to open 
our eyes and ears and see and hear our children’s cries for help and guidance, and 
to act to save them all - now! 4 


I am confident that this model will assist the practitioners in providing pastoral 
care to youth in that the model has a holistic approach and encompasses the many areas 
of urban youth culture and helps the practitioner learn the language of our youth. If we 
are honest with ourselves, anyone living in the 21 st century knows that there is a 
disconnect between the first generation, and the current generation. They are speaking 
two different languages. This model strives to assist the practitioner in building a bridge 
to speak and/or understand the youth language in order to effectively communicate a 
message of hope, love, faith and transformation. 

I hope and trust that as you read this project it will be rewarding, enlightening, 
prophetic, challenging and it will provoke a hunger to further explore ways in which you 
can engage in a youth chaplaincy certification process that will forever change our 
society in a postmodern world. 

It is my fervent hope that this project will be a part of the answer our youth are 
waiting for today! 


4 Children's Defense Fund. "America’s Cradle to Prison Pipeline." A Report of the Children’s 
Defense Fund, 2007, 2, 

http://www.pcamn.org/home/pcamn3/public html/media/File/CradleToPrisonPresentation.pdf , (accessed 
April 22, 2011). 
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Challenge Statement 

Most faith communities hold as a core premise the responsibility to take care of its 
youth. Seventy-five percent of the youth admitted to residential facilities in New 
York City have no connection to the faith community. As regional chaplain for NYS 
Office of Children & Family Services in the NYC area, I have noticed that this lack of 
connection has negatively impacted their personal development. The aim of this 
project is to develop a youth chaplaincy model that will train lay and ordained 
ministers to work effectively with incarcerated and un-churched youth. 
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CHAPTER 1 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE INCLUSION OF CLINICAL PASTORAL 

EDUCATION 

Anton C. Boisen and Clinical Pastoral Education: A History 

In order to successfully develop a model that will be respected in the clinical 
chaplaincy arena, it was important for me to include a Clinical Pastoral Education process 
also known as CPE. This was necessary in order to enhance the quality of training and 
certification necessary for clinical chaplaincy. CPE has been around since the beginning 
of the 20 th century with the three main contributors, Anton C. Boisen, Richard C. Cabot, 
and Helen Flanders Dunbar. 5 

Anton Boisen is considered a pioneer and founder of hospital chaplaincy and 
clinical pastoral education. Boisen was a Presbyterian minister and a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary. 6 He also had a master’s degree and had been a sociological 
investigator for the Presbyterian department of the Country Church Work, where he was 
engaged in doing surveys for the interchurch world movement. Boisen made the 
observation, while working as chaplain of Worchester State Mental Hospital, that he was 
able to demonstrate more effectiveness by providing daily attentive ministry to his 

5 Raymond J. Lawrence, “General Secretary’s Report to The Community: 2005 Plenary, 

Columbus, Ohio,” Pastoral Report: The Newsletter of CPSP, 

hhtp://www.pastoralreport.com/the_archives/2010/09/watch_your_lang.html (accessed February 21, 2011). 

6 Rodney J. R. Stokoe, “Clinical Pastoral Education,” The Nova Scotia Medical Bulletin (Feb 
1974): 26-28. 
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patients, both in group, and individually than the pastors of local churches who only 
conducted worship service on Sundays, as was the usual practice in those days. This led 
to his decision to begin training theological students to work with the patients and discuss 
their work and observations with the medical staff as he served as their supervisor. This 
practice began in 1926 with four theological students from Union, Boston, Harvard and 
Chicago theological seminaries. 7 8 For the first time theologians were studying and 
incorporating psychology, psychiatry and religion in their work with patients in a hospital 
setting. This practice is what we know today as clinical pastoral education. 

It is my belief that this challenge observed by Boisen still exists within the 
juvenile justice system and community chaplaincy in a postmodern context. Many 
churches and faith communities know how to provide religious services but understand 
very little about the importance of utilizing an interdisciplinary approach to providing 
care to the patient. This lack of integration has limited the kind and quality of work these 
groups can render to youth who are incarcerated or un-churched. Boisen believed in 
challenging seminarians to incorporate studying the human experience in their 

o 

theological thinking, which he called reading the “living human document.” In 
providing care for the youth I wanted to highlight the importance and relevance of 
integrating pastoral care and reading the human document as emphasized by Boisen, in 
order for practitioners to have a better understanding of the youngsters’ brokenness and 


7 Ibid. 

8 The Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, Inc., “The ACPE History Network presents the 
biography of Anton Theophilus Boisen,” http://www.acpe.edu/networks/boisen_bio.htm (accessed 
February 22, 2011). 
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traumatic experiences. This will allow the clinical youth chaplain to provide quality 
pastoral care. 

Boisen worked primarily in mental institutions and was reported to have had 
several schizophrenic episodes or psychotic breaks as well. These were experiences, 
which he incorporated in his study and understanding of mental illness and helping 
troubled people. Boisen was noted as saying that the study of madness was basically the 
same as the study of religion and the more we know about each, the better we become at 
assisting persons who are troubled. 9 

Raymond Lawrence, General Secretary of the College of Pastoral Supervision and 
Psychotherapy (CPSP) in his 2005 report to the community, noted that Boisen was more 
interested in understanding the patient and his experiences than simply “doing something 
for the patient.” 10 This perspective has challenged me, as most faith communities are 
more concerned about what they can do for the patient without really taking the time to 
understand the underlying issues that may cause the patients to continue in their 
brokenness. 

In 1925, Richard C. Cabot, a Boston physician, part-time teacher at Harvard 
Divinity, and author, began to think about incorporating a similar clinical training done in 
medical settings for medical students with pastors in training for pastoral work, which at 
the time was considered radical. 11 However, his idea of integrating this style was 
influenced by the work being done by Anton Boisen, an acquaintance of his, at Worcester 

I Raymond J. Lawrence, “General Secretary’s Report.” 

10 Ibid. 

II Stokoe, “Clinical Pastoral Education.” 
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State Hospital. While Boisen learned the case method approach from Cabot, their 
approach and focus was very different. Cabot’s focus was to upgrade the skills of 
seminarians, which in turn, would improve the medical care of patients. It was while 
Boisen was doing his pioneer work with seminarians at Worchester that Cabot, supported 
by other ministers, established an organization to promote and support clinical training 
with the support of theological seminaries, ministers and physicians. On January 21, 
1930, the Council for Clinical Training of Theological Students (CCTTS, later CCT) was 
incorporated with Phillip Guiles as executive secretary and Helen Flanders Dunbar as 
medical director. This council had three main aims: 1) To expose seminarians to real 
life issues experienced by men and woman and help them to develop observational skills 
and make them more competent as investigators of the issues that impact both religion 
and the forces that impact persons in everyday life. 2) To train them in helping the patient 
identify options on how to overcome their challenges and assist them in becoming 
spiritually healthy. 3) To provoke a greater dialogue and understanding among 

i o 

professional groups concerned with problems associated with the human experience. 

The establishment of this council and training perspective led to differences in opinions 
among various groups who thought that the trainings were too clinical and not enough 
emphasis was being placed on theological and pastoral training. Others opposed the focus 
of training in mental hospitals versus a general hospital setting. As a result of the 
controversies that arose, other organizations were established such as the Institute of 


12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 
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Pastoral Care and other denominational associations by the Lutherans and Southern 
Baptist, which caused CPE to spread across the states and become more diversified. 

In 1930, a split took place in the newly formed council (CCT), when Cabot 
dismissed Boisen from the Council because of their basic disagreement on an approach to 
dealing with mental disturbance. Dunbar, who was the medical director sided with Boisen 
and also left, returning to New York with him, taking the books of CCT and establishing 
a new office in New York with Boisen. This led to Cabot eventually forming the 
Institute of Pastoral Care (IPC). 14 This division between both groups was over the basic 
philosophy and approach that Cabot and company (ICT) in Boston took, which was in 
opposition to the Boisen and company (CCT) approach, in New York. 15 

Cabot focused on education and skill development, and used the tool of writing a 
verbatim (case presentation) of a single encounter with the patient as their means of 
looking at the interaction between the patient and the trainee. They viewed ministers as 
providing assistance to the physicians in the healing process. The Institute worked 
primarily in a general hospital setting, while the Council continued to work mainly in 
psychiatric hospitals. 

On the other hand, Boisen and CCT focused on personal transformation of both 
trainee and patient with its mission being the training. This was done primarily through 
the development of short individual case studies, which was a complete picture of the 
patient reported by the trainee. The Council believed that ministers were healers in 
carrying out their roles with their patients. 

14 Raymond J. Lawrence, “General Secretary’s Report.” 

15 Ibid. 
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In 1967, there was a merger between the Council, the smaller institute, Lutherans, 
and Southern Baptists, to form one organization, the Association of Clinical Pastoral 
Education (ACPE). 16 This merger led to the dominance of the philosophy and values of 
the Institute of Pastoral Care (IPC) and the eventual demise of CCTTS. In 1990, the 
College of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapy (CPSP) was established in order to 

IV 

bring to the forefront the lost principles and values inherent in Boisen and the Council. 
Boisen was established as their spiritual father and the importance of understanding self 
and understanding the patient over the acquisition of skill was re-introduced. CPSP’s 
philosophy is to develop individuals and chapters that have their own distinctive voice, 
thoughts, and continue to break new grounds in the vocation of pastoral care. 

The Birth of the National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc. 

When looking at affiliating the National Association of Youth Chaplains Inc. 
(NAYC) with a body that was well respected and expressed strong core values that were 
similar to their own, CPSP seemed like the perfect match. ACPE became monopolistic in 
pastoral care and chaplaincy and did not include the voices of the indigenous practitioner 
who is on the frontlines of pastoral care, whether in hospitals, prisons or other 
institutional settings. This challenged me as most of my partners in the field of pastoral 
care are indigenous and work out of grassroots faith-based organizations or grassroots 
parishes established in store fronts within urban communities. These practitioners, 
throughout various states, totaled over 5,000 lay and ordained ministers who were ready, 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. 
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willing, able, and currently doing the work of pastoral care in community and in prisons 
and/or hospitals. The challenge was that ACPE was high on education and not on 
experience. This challenge provoked me to collaborate with a respected body of pastoral 
care providers and chaplains who could assist in developing the indigenous and not only 
enhance how they provide pastoral care, but also continue their education to strengthen 
how they provide pastoral care. The red tape and bureaucracies of ACPE discouraged me 
and challenged me to look at a holistic way to provide pastoral care while maintaining the 
integrity of CPE. 

The affiliation with The CPSP allowed the NAYC, the ability to have 
accountability partners in the field of pastoral care, develop standards, and engage the 
trainees in a clinical pastoral education process and train the professionals on a 
supervisory level. This accountability and partnership has strengthened the body of work 
NAYC is currently doing as it holds us accountable to a level of standards and ethics and 
clinical process in order to bring healing to self, the patient and our communities. NAYC 
is now an approved CPE Training Center with the College of Pastoral Supervision and 
Psychotherapy. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE SETTING: NEW YORK STATE OFFICE OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY 

SERVICES 


New York State Office of Children and Family Services (NYS OCFS), Division 
of Juvenile Justice & Opportunity for Youth is a department within the largest state 
agency in New York. OCFS handles all of the Juvenile Justice in New York on the state 
level and deals with any and all issues regarding children and family. Most city-level 
agencies working with youth are funded by OCFS and/or subcontracted programs, 
including group homes. The mission of OCFS is to serve New York’s public by 
promoting the safety, permanency, and wellbeing of our children, families and 
communities. They seek to achieve this through setting and enforcing policies, building 

i o 

partnerships, and funding and providing quality services. 

The agency is committed to the integration of services for the children, youth, 
families and other vulnerable populations in New York and to the promotion of their 
development, and protection from neglect, violence, abuse, and abandonment. A 
defining principle of the agency across all programs is that services should be 
developmentally appropriate, family-centered and family-driven, community-based, 
locally responsive and utilize evidence and outcome based theories and practices. OCFS 

18 New York State Office of Children and Family Services, OCFS Mission, 
http://www.ocfs.state.ny.us/main/about/ (accessed April 16, 2011). 
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is responsible for all aspects of foster care, adoption, child protective services and the 
Statewide Central Register for Child Abuse and Maltreatment preventive services for 
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children, families, vulnerable adults, and pregnant adolescents. The agency also oversees 
the State Commission for the Blind and Visually Handicapped and coordinates the state 
needs of Native Americans on reservations and in communities, oversight and monitoring 
of all childcare programs, afterschool programs, etc. 

Reorganization of New York State Juvenile Justice System 
Responsibility for the state’s juvenile justice system, transformation of the 
juvenile justice system, administering and managing residential facilities, group homes 
and day placement centers, reception centers for juvenile delinquents and offenders 
placed in custody fall under the portfolio of OCFS. In 2008, the agency operated a total 
of twenty-five (25) facilities throughout New York State presently down from thirty-two 
(32) five years ago, with two (2) reception centers, five (5) secure facilities, and seven (7) 
limited-secure facilities, ten (10) non-secure facilities, and one (1) group home for youth 
placed in the custody of OCFS by family and criminal courts. Unlike city Juvenile 
Detention Centers, Division of Juvenile Justice (DJJ), OCFS holds a youth incarcerated 
once adjudicated and sentenced. These are the only Youth Residential programs in New 
York apart from privately owned group homes. The agency receives youth from both 
criminal and family courts. A youth can be at an OCFS facility for a petty crime or 
misdemeanor offense, because of a violation of a family court order, or for a felony such 
as murder. Once a youth is adjudicated they are placed in OCFS. OCFS receives up to 
$210,000.00 - $236,000.00 per child, per year for non-secured facilities. The current 
administration has noted that most of the youths incarcerated in Upstate New York 
facilities are from the New York City area, resulting in a growing number of young 
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people being removed from their homes and communities, and are incarcerated for long 
periods of time away from home. 

While I realize that some youth are predators and these individuals should be 
penalized, many of our youth, if not most, have been misdirected and have committed 
petty or misdemeanor offenses and probably should have been offered an “Alternative to 
Incarceration” (ATI) rather than incarceration. The second issue is that, as an agency 
designed to strengthen youth and families, putting youth so far from their families and 
communities breaks down the family system, as families cannot visit their loved ones due 
to the long commute and other challenges. 

Today OCFS is determined to reform the juvenile justice system and the 
administration has asked the faith community to assist in that process. OCFS has been 
responding to the reports and concerns of community advocates for youth and in a 
concept paper dealing with the disproportionate representation of children of color in out- 
of-home placements they stated, 

OCFS is committed to the safety of children, empowerment of families, 
and the prevention of out-of-home placements wherever possible.... 

Activities will initially focus on African American children and families, 
as they represent the majority of children and families in receipt of 
services from our agency... 19 

OCFS is looking to send children who are harmless back home to their families 
where they belong, usually within the five boroughs in New York City. OCFS is looking 
to see how they can re-direct funds, saved from reducing the juvenile population and 
closing facilities, into the community for re-entry programs and Alternative to 

19 OCFS, “Concept Paper: Disproportionate Minority Representation of Children of Color in Out 
of Home Placements: The New York State Office of Children and Family Services’ Responds,” 
http://www.ocfs.state.ny.us/main/recc/Other Documents.asp (accessed June 1, 2010). 
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Incarceration (ATI) programs that currently work with youth, to support our youth 
returning home, and provide them with mental health, vocational, family counseling and 
other services. 

In this project we will be focusing on the New York City (NYC) region, a total of 
six residential facilities housing boys, girls and a mother and child program. The 
residential facilities are spread throughout the NYC boroughs: one (1) in Brentwood, 
Long Island; two (2) in Staten Island; two (2) in Brooklyn; and one (1) in the Bronx. 

The youth range in age from 10-18 years old. If a youth has committed murder, the 
youngster will be placed in a secured facility upstate and after reaching the maximum age 
of 21, will be transferred to the adult Department of Corrections to serve the remainder of 
their time. Normally, a life sentence for a youngster does not exceed 40-50 years. 

In the NYC region, the Boys Reception Center is a facility where all assessments 
take place. At the Reception Center, every new admission is seen by the Psychiatric 
department to receive a psychological assessment and be screened for drugs and alcohol 
use/abuse. New admits also receive a medical examination and are taken to the hospital 
in cases of medical emergencies. They get to see the dentist, receive a physical 
assessment to determine if there are any physical limitations and also receive an 
academic assessment. Residents also receive a spiritual needs assessment which is 
conducted by the Regional Chaplain. All this information is compiled and used to 
evaluate and classify the youth so that they can be assigned to the most appropriate 
facility and receive the necessary services during their stay there. 
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Disproportionate Representation of Minority Youth in Juvenile Justice System 

OCFS have youth coming from different backgrounds. However, a major 
concern has been the disproportionate number of minorities placed in OCFS facilities and 
in our foster cares system. An article in the Associated Press released on May 21, 2009 
discussed this phenomenon. The article reported New York’s Division of Criminal 
Justice Services as saying that data showed, “Minority children statewide are arrested 
almost twice as often as whites, are six times as likelier to be detained awaiting trial and 
are five times likelier to be confined to custody afterward.”' The article went on to state 
that the disparity was even greater in New York City, where according to OCFS, in 2006, 
“6,984 Black and 3,966 Hispanic youths were arrested.”" This was in stark comparison 
to 966 white juveniles over the same period. 

According to a report by OCFS on Disproportionate Minority Representation 
(DMR) in OCFS Service Delivery , May 2009, disproportionality occurs when a particular 
(racial/ethnic) group’s involvement with a service system is significantly higher or lower 
than that group’s proportional representation in the general population." The report went 
on to state that this disparity is much higher in NYC - where black children are 31.8 times 
as likely and Hispanic children are 16.4 times as likely as white children to be placed in 
OCFS facilities than in the rest of State (ROS) - where black children are 11.5 times 
likelier and Hispanic children are 4.8 times likelier than whites to be admitted to 

20 OCFS, Racial Equity and Cultural Competence/Other Documents and Reports, Michael 
Virtanen, “Data Show Minority Juveniles Arrested More Often,” Associated Press , New York, 21May 
2009, http://www.ocfs.state.ny.us/main/recc/Other Documents.asp (accessed June 1, 2010). 


22 OCFS, Racial Equity and Cultural Competence/Other Documents and Reports, “Overview: 
Disproportionate Minority Representation (DMR) in OCFS Service Delivery,” May 2009, 
http://www.ocfs.state.ny.us/main/recc/Other Documents.asp (accessed June 1, 2010). 
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facilities. Currently the OCFS population is made up primarily of black and Latino 
youth, who together make up about 90% of the population. 

Scope of the Challenges affecting 21 st Century Youth 

The recidivism rate is approximately 65%, which means at least 7 out of 10 youth 
return to a facility within the first 5 years of their release. It has been reported that the 
borough with the most admissions is the Bronx, with Rochester following, then Harlem 
and Brooklyn. Approximately 60% of the population in our facilities comes from the 
foster care system or have previous child welfare involvement. The remaining 40% of 
the residents come mostly from single parent homes or homes where elderly grandparents 
supervise the youngsters. 

Over 78% of youths in the system have self-reported substance use or abuse, over 
60% were identified in need of special education services and 70% were diagnosed with 
mental health disorders, according to a report by the deputy commissioner, Joyce Burrell 

'•yi 

in 2008.“ During the last quarter in 2009, at the reception center, approximately 40% of 
the youngsters admitted, primarily boys had a learning disability. Approximately 70% of 
the boys admitted had an Axis I diagnosis including depression, anxiety, substance abuse, 
conduct disorder, and bipolar disorder. In addition, around 60% of the new admissions 
had a Parent/Child Problem diagnosis, and are housed in those facilities, where 
youngsters will be detained for periods up to 12 or 18 months. 

Another major challenge with incarcerated youth is the gang culture. There is a 
high percentage of youth involved in gangs or join gangs when they are incarcerated. 

23 New York State Office of Children and Family Services, “DJJOY Transformation Highlights,” 
a report by Joyce Burrell, Deputy Commissioner, September 3, 2008. 
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Gangs have literally replaced the family system for some of these youths. Single parent 
homes, children being raised by their grandparents and absentee fathers have contributed 
to the deconstruction of the traditional family system, which will be explored in more 
detail later. Youth Division Aide (YDA’s) officers are assigned to work with these youths 
on arrival. A major part of their responsibilities is to provide safety, security, and safety 
(SSS). They monitor the youths’ day-to-day activities and provide supervision. Many 
facilitate life skills groups, such as anger management, and supervise the youths’ 
recreation. Most male staff can be intimidating to the youngsters because of their 
physical size. 

OCFS Bureau of Ministerial Services 

The Bureau of Ministerial Services is one of the special projects within OCFS. 
This bureau works to encourage and inspire youngsters while they are in our custody and 
to ensure that the religious rights of the youngsters are respected and met. The Bureau 
invites and recruits religious volunteers to work and provide religious services for the 
youngsters. These volunteers come and work with the youngsters at various levels, with 
hopes of bringing relief to the youngsters while institutionalized. However, for some 
reason the number of participants has not grown while many come, many go. 

It has been reported that it is very difficult to engage and work with youth who 
have never been a part of a church setting or exposed to a faith or religion. Most 
churches or faith communities who visit facilities use what I call a “church paradigm” 
that is designed for people who are accustomed to church language and culture. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 

As regional chaplain for New York State’s Office of Children and Family 
Services (OCFS), Division of Juvenile Justice and Opportunities for Youth (DJJOY) 
Downstate, New York City (NYC), I noticed a significant lack of involvement and lack 
of contextualization by the faith community in providing religious services to youths who 
are incarcerated. Downstate residential facilities had been without the services of a 
chaplain for several years, which resulted in a lack of religious materials, and religious 
services or programs for youth. I discovered after my appointment as regional chaplain 
for the downstate-NY region, that there was only one program located in Staten Island 
that reached out to churches within the community. This challenge required immediate 
attention. 

Analysis of the Problems Facing Youth Today 

An assessment of the facilities served by me revealed that youth were in need of 
direction and leadership from adults, but instead were being punished and penalized for 
acting out behaviors that were modeled all around them, such as violence, drugs, 
obsession with sex, LGBTQ challenges, obsession with money and consumerism, gangs 
-just to name a few. Albert Bandura, a social psychologist, developed The Social 
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Learning Theory , which analyzed human learning and the propensity of children and 
adults to model their own behavior on that observed in others. 

Could it be that our youth are struggling with the behaviors that they have 
observed in others? Also could it be that our youth are struggling with negative role 
models and let down by adults, and are now being blamed for the behaviors they 
modeled? While hip hop culture, gangster rap, technology, gangs, and drugs were 
captivating youth, the faith communities were losing touch with un-churched and 
incarcerated youth and had become less effective in reaching them because they took to 
demonizing the 21 st century youth culture. 

There is a disconnect between the first generation and the current generation - the 
Millennial - in urban youth culture in New York City. The youth of today are speaking 
a different language - slanguage - from the older generations and the hip hop culture 
permeates these communities. In order for the faith community to serve constituents in 
these communities it is important that they become familiar with the youth culture and 
subcultures within these communities. The practitioner must become incarnate, that is 
enter the world of the youngster, while maintaining his or her identity in order to better 
understand some of the challenges urban youth face in New York City’s ghettos. 

In these ghettos we have youth who are raising themselves or their younger 
siblings. In a community where the family systems have been deconstructed due to 
poverty, incarceration, single parent homes, drugs, mental illness and so much more, 
youth have resorted to joining or becoming a part of a “pseudo” family on street comers, 
with friends or in gangs. With the closing of afterschool programs, lack of mentorship, 

24 C. George Boeree, “Albert Bandura,” http://webspace.ship.edu/cgboer/bandura.html (accessed 
February 18, 2011). 
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few recreational programs and little to hope for, youth have turned to what is a called a 
“street way” of living or lifestyle. This lifestyle is often involves violence, disrespect of 
authority, sexual promiscuity, drug using and abuse, truancy, and speaking in slang that 
many adults, primarily the first generation, have a difficult time understanding. 

Analysis of the Response to Youth by the Faith Community 
As I met with various members of the faith community through ministerial 
breakfasts hosted by OCFS, I discovered that many ministers, rabbis and imams were 
unaware that there were juvenile facilities right in their backyards, and these youth were 
without the necessary resources and services to encourage them in their spiritual 
development or to support them in meeting the challenges they faced while inside the 
facilities and upon their discharge or re-entry back into their communities. In addition, 
religious volunteers who were providing religious services to these youth reported 
minimal attendance and participation of the residents in their services. 

I observed that while religious volunteers complained about the lack of attendance 
and participation in the religious services they provided to the residents, my experience 
was different. Services led by me were well attended and residents were involved 
participants in these services. This disparity in youth involvement in religious services 
and activities provided by outside religious volunteers and those provided by me, led me 
to analyze the differences in the methods being used by outside religious groups to 
engage youth and those being used by me. 

Several significant differences were noted, which led to the conceptualization of 
this demonstration project. The following patterns were noted in the way outside 
religious groups conducted religious services and attempted to engage the residents: 
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1. Religious volunteers had a tendency to follow a purely spiritual focus, primarily 
evangelism, with the intent of converting the youths to Christianity. 

2. Services followed a standard format of singing religious songs/hymns (which many 
of the youths were unfamiliar with, being un-churched), sharing a short message from 
the Bible using church vernacular, leading up to an altar call or call to confess a 
conversion experience, and prayer for individual youth, if requested. 

3. Issues or challenges brought up by the youth were usually dealt with from a sin 
perspective and choices were tied into where one would end up in eternity. 

4. Religious volunteers had difficulties with understanding the difference between 
proselytizing and evangelizing and had very little interactions with youth outside of 
the religious service and did not establish a personal relationship or rapport. 

5. I noticed that volunteers wanted the youth/residents to come into their world 
(religion) and speak their language (“Christian lingo”) and adopt their “church” 
culture (beliefs, dress code, values, etc.). They seldom took the opportunity to get to 
know the youngsters’ stories or go into their world. 

This primarily evangelistic approach does not allow religious volunteers to 
discover why these youths are incarcerated, which communities they come from, 
struggles they are facing inside and outside of the facilities, and how they can help them 
once they returned back into their communities. Churches were relying more on 
proselytizing than on developing relationships with these youths, thus making ineffective 
connections. 
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Response by OCFS - Bureau of Ministerial Services 

This analysis led me to begin a series of trainings for persons desiring to work as 
religious volunteers, to equip them in understanding agency policy, provide pastoral care 
to youth, understand youth culture and how they can provide respite or wrap-around 
services once OCFS youths return home. 

In this project we will explain the dynamics and characteristics of this special 
population in order for the youth chaplain to understand and meet the needs of today’s 
youth. It my hope of that this project will serve to bridge the gap between the faith 
communities and our youth, so that they can become a prophetic answer to some of the 
injustices and inequities plaguing youth in the juvenile justice system and in our 
communities. And that faith communities will engage with youth while they are 
incarcerated , and help them to find resources in their communities, providing care, 
support, and wrap-around services for them and their families when they return home. 

My long-term goal in implementing this project is that religious volunteers who enroll in 
the training and who complete the requirements of the program for graduation will 
integrate the training in their praxis, changing the way they provide religious services and 
care giving to youth inside OCFS juvenile facilities, and outside in their communities. 

Unless the faith community and government make these adjustments now, it is 
unlikely that we will be able to turn around the current recidivism rate. A 1999 study by 
the New York State Division of Criminal Justice Services showed that 81 percent of boys 
and 45 percent of girls released from Office of Children and Family Services (OCFS) 
facilities were arrested within 36 months of discharge, for a combined recidivism rate of 
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75 percent. More recent data from OCFS suggests that this recidivism rate has not 
improved over the last ten years. 

In 2008, New York State OCFS Commissioner Gladys Carrion, Esq., moved to 
close six underutilized juvenile residential facilities expressing her department’s 
commitment to keeping children in their communities and reinvesting in community- 
based alternatives. This measure was approved, and New York State is on its way to 
reorganizing its juvenile justice system and changing its focus from a harsh correctional 
model to a more therapeutic/nurturing sanctuary model. 26 As the State (OCFS) and City 
(Department of Corrections) agencies begin to respond to demands to change their 
outlook and policies regarding the treatment of juvenile offenders, a similar change needs 
to be taking place in the communities to which these youths are returning. 

This project will develop a holistic and multi-disciplinary approach to train 
practitioners through a clinical youth chaplaincy model designed to train lay and ordained 
ministers to work with incarcerated youth, and hopefully to help these practitioners better 
understand youth culture and the subcultures in the 21 st century. We include a clinical, 
cultural and interfaith approach in order to look at the various dimensions that impact 
youth. We will also explore the subcultures within the youth culture and utilize a didactic 
approach in order to train practitioners on how work with youth and their families. 


25 New York State Division of Criminal Justice Services, Office of Justice Systems Analysis: 
Research Report, “Factors Contributing to Recidivism among Youth Placed with The New York State 
Division for Youth,” by Bruce Frederick, 1999, 

http://criminaljustice.state.ny.us/crimnet/ojsa/dfy/dfy_research_report.pdf. 

26 The Sanctuary Model was developed by Dr. Sandra L. Bloom and colleagues in order to help 
persons recovering from traumatic life experiences. It cultivates and maintains a non-violent, democratic 
community where Youth and children are empowered to be decision makers who can influence their own 
lives and their community or residence unit. The Sanctuary Model has been implemented in several OCFS 
agencies in NYS. 
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CHAPTER 4 

HISTORICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIP HOP AND YOUTH CULTURE 


When we made Hip-Hop, we made it hoping it would be about peace, 
love, unity and having fun so that people could get away from the 
negativity that was plaguing our streets (gang violence, drug abuse, self 
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hate, violence amongst those of African and Latino descent).” 

Afrika Bambaataa 


Introduction 

Since the early 1970s hip hop has become an international culture. Today hip hop 
has influenced almost every aspect of popular culture in its various forms. These 
elements are rap, music, dance, the arts, fashion, and vernacular. Hip hop started in the 
urban city of New York. During the 70s, as the streets of New York City erupted in 
violence, social decay, and economic demise, young, multiethnic, inner city kids devised 
their own solution to the traumatic challenges that they continually faced. Unifying the 
pre-existing elements of rapping, graffiti, dancing and deejaying, the youth created an 
alternative to the hopelessness found in their neighborhoods. 

During the mid 1970s, this local phenomenon was ignored by mainstream 
America; yet by the 1980s, not only did hip hop culture have a national presence, it was 
sought globally. By the 1990s, print and broadcast media and even video games were 
influenced by hip hop culture. Corporations such as Burger King, Coca-Cola, American 

~ 7 As quoted in Pamela.F. Collins, "From Consciousness to Callousness: The Misdirected Path of 
Rap" (Senior Honor's Thesis, Gallaudet University, 2007). 
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Online (AOL), Nike, and Reebok launched advertising and marketing campaigns 
featuring hip hop culture, responding to the popular/hip image of these elements and, at 
that same time, helping integrate them into the broader culture. The greatest impact of hip 
hop culture is perhaps its ability to bring people of all different beliefs, cultures, races, 
and ethnicities together as a medium for young (and not middle-aged) people to express 
themselves in a self-determined manner, both individually and collectively. Hip hop 
culture has influenced not only American English but also numerous languages around 
the world. A number of nations with multicultural populations have vibrant hip hop 
communities that have had to figure out what to do with these new words and phrases. In 
this project I will include a chapter called ‘Slanguage’ to assist the practitioner on how to 
understand this hip hop language. 

History of Hip Hop 

When hip hop first began it went untitled for a while until someone by the name 
of Afrika Bambaataa started calling it hip hop. The term has been recorded as originated 
by a famous Disc Jockey (D.J.) named Lovebug Starski; however Afrika Bambaataa is 
considered the founder and “Godfather of Hip Hop.” Some may argue that the term hip 
hop was used during the disco rap era; however hip hop, the term, has its roots with MCs 
also known as the Masters of Ceremony of the disco era. The fact remains that Afrika 
Bambaataa is the one responsible for taking the name and turning it into a movement. 

While hip hop has been around a little longer than its title was given to the 
movement, it has been recorded that November 12, 1974 is the official birthday of hip 
hop. It wasn’t until a few years later that hip hop began to gain global recognition. 
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For many years, even to today, many have confused hip hop with rap music. Hip 
hop does contain rap music but is respected today as a culture. Hip hop was an amazing 
movement in the 70s as it was a way of celebrating life, which eventually formed a 
cultural movement. Today, hip hop is a multi-billion dollar industry and it has been 
attributed to an energy, and dynamics, that is uplifting and reforming. 

In the 1980s the media began to use the term hip hop and rap synonymously. The 
challenge with this was that it left out the other elements of hip hop, including the culture 
itself. The elements of hip hop culture are MC’ing a term coined for rapping, DJ’ing 
(Disc Jockey), graffiti art (Aerosols/Writings), and B-Boy (several dance forms, 
including break dancing, up-rocking, popping and locking). 

Afrika Bambaataa believed that the element that holds all these together is 
knowledge. There are other elements that have emerged throughout the past twenty 
years, these are vocal percussion (beat boxing), fashion, and I would add slang 
(language/Ebonics). Overall, the hip hop culture has influenced the entertainment 
industry with its many contributions to music, art, dance, poetry and fashion. 

In the beginning of hip hop DJ’ing had no name. However, the DJ’ing concept 
started by a DJ named Kool Here (Clive Campbell), who was born in Jamaica and raised 
in the Bronx. DJ Kool Here was able to illustrate the connections between reggae and 
rap. DJ Kool Here would bring his sound systems to the street “block parties.” In 1975, 
during these block parties, DJ Kool Here would play a “brief rhythmic” part of the 
records, which eventually would be coined “break beats,” where people at the block 
parties would begin to showcase their dancing skills. The influence DJ Kool Here 
brought to hip hop was very important. DJs like Grandmaster Flash would build on DJ 
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Kool Here’s innovation and evolve the art of DJ’ing to where it is today, even in a 
postmodern context. 

Afrika Bambaataa’s goal is that hip hop would “serve as a vehicle” for teaching, 
awareness, knowledge, wisdom, understanding freedom, justice, equality, peace, unity, 
love, respect, responsibility, and recreation, overcoming challenges, economics, 
mathematics, science, life, truth and faith. However, throughout the years, hip hop has 
been challenged. Afrika Bambaataa attributes this to lack of knowledge about hip hop 
culture. Many youth around the world have misconstrued the true purpose of hip hop and 
have reduced it to activities such as smoking marijuana, wearing designer labels, 
consuming alcohol in excess, carrying guns, going to strip clubs, joining gangs and gang 
warfare. 

Over the past 20 years the hip hop culture has been depicted as negative. When 
gangster rap came on the scene, with rappers like Ice-T and NWA (Niggas With Attitude) 
the media gravitated towards depicting more negative aspects of the hip hop culture. 
These images portrayed gang affiliations, guns in rap videos, and objectification of 
women, gang warfare, consumerism, violence, drugs, alcohol, money and so much more. 
This imagery began to change the face of hip hop. What was designed to bring “peace, 
unity, love and having fun” was now doing the opposite. Hip hop glorified activity that is 
tearing communities apart, black on black crime, black and Latino crime, drug dealing, 
and all of the ills we see in our society today. In fact, one of the images to re-emerge in 
hip hop culture was the “pimp” concept that depicted African American men in the early 
70s in ‘blaxploitation’ movies like “Super Fly.” The celebration of life and using hip hop 
as a vehicle to bring hope in hopeless situations began to disappear. The block parties 
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became the place to engage in gang wars, communities against communities and safety 
became an issue. 

My challenge is that with these negative depictions of hip hop, the postmodern 
youngster has only been exposed to these negative images within the culture. There are 
very few positive rappers, and sadly, none of these rappers get radio play. It seems like 
the media has taken this negative depiction to another level, gangster rappers, drug 
dealers, consumerism, video 'hoes', pimps, gang wars, violence, guns and all the ills we 
currently seeing running rampant in popular culture. 

Since the hip hop culture is so influential, has gone global, and youth identify 
themselves with this culture; could it be possible that this culture would be the very thing 
that can save the youth culture? If we were to re-introduce the true meaning and the 
original purpose of hip hop, would there be a revival of relevance? 

However, the challenge still remains that many rappers and activists believe that 
hip hop is merely a form of poetry and has the right to freedom of expression. The 
challenge is where do we draw the line? The negative imagery and depictions have 
increased record sales and have made many minorities rich, why would they change 
now? 

This historical analysis provides a backdrop for understanding the cultural context 
and the nature of the challenges facing 21 5,1 century youth growing up in an era of 
negative depictions of hip hop. We see this in their preoccupation with the style of dress 
(sagging pants), use of slang in lieu of common English vernacular, gang involvement or 
“beef,” prison orientation, promiscuity, glorifying the American Gangster mentality, and 
anti-authority dispositions. I believe that in order to address the challenges youth face 
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today, it is necessary to explore and use the context in which they have been shaped. 
Putting this in a pastoral care context, hip hop is in dire need of “recovery of soul.” 

The Use of the Elements of Hip Hop in Providing Services to Youth 

I have used the elements of hip hop culture in order to better provide cultural 
competency to the practitioner caring for the 21 st century youth in an urban context. The 
church has demonized the hip hop culture in the 21 st century without taking the time to 
better understand what has shaped this culture. As mentioned earlier, Bandura believed 
that educational learning comes from observing behavior called the Observational 
Theory. If Bandura is correct, then why are we demonizing the 21 st century youngster if 
this is what they have observed since their birth? This position provoked me to use 
various clinical models that would better assist the practitioner in understanding the 
challenges with the developmental stages of growth posed by Erik Erikson in the context 
of hip hop culture. 

I believe if practitioners would have an understanding of the 'elements' of hip hop, 
they will be able to better understand and serve the 21 st century youth. I have taken the 
elements and used a holistic approach in engaging the practitioner and youth. 

For example, the first element in hip hop is MC’ing. In order to get the 
fundamentalist to understand this concept within their context, I used terms they are 
familiar with, for example replacing MC with the concept of a psalmist. The psalmist 
and/or worship leader is one who leads the choir and even creates their own songs in 
adoration to the God they serve. This is the same concept used in hip hop. 
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Most constituencies or members in our churches attend church because they are 
struggling with life’s challenges, societal ills and personal strife. In the same way 
churches become a place of refuge for those who are broken seeking relief -Hip hop can 
become a place of refuge for youngsters who are struggling, only if hip hop returns to its 
original intent of bringing relief to the broken and disenfranchised. However, it is 
important for me to highlight that I am not referring to the divine encounter one 
experiences when coming to a place of worship. For the purposes of this project I am 
referring to the natural process and am making a comparison analysis in order for the 
reader to understand the relevance of using hip hop in working with youth in the context 
of pastoral care. 

The next element is DJ’ing. The DJ is the one who brings the sound and music to 
the “block party” and uses “break beats” in an attempt to get the crowd to express 
themselves through the art of dance. In a church context, the worship team provides the 
sound and music and at times have what we call “praise breaks” where the worshipper 
expresses themselves to their God. 

The Next Element is the B-Boy, also known as the dancer. The B-Boy uses 
several forms of dance to express him/herself. They use break dancing, popping, locking 
and up rocking. In the churches today we have prophetic dances and in the Bible we see 
that scriptures tell us that David danced before the Lord, 2 Samuel 6:12-14, 

It was told King David, “The Lord has blessed the household of Obded- 
edom and all that belongs to him, because of the ark of God.” So David 
went and brought up the ark of God from the house of Obed-edom to the 
city of David with rejoicing; and when those who bore the ark of the Lord 
had gone six paces, he sacrificed an ox and a fading. David danced before 
the Lord with all his might... 
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If we have a theological basis for spiritual dance, and part of David’s sacrifice 
was to dance before the Lord (what the ark represented), then why do some churches 
oppose expressing themselves to God in dance? 

Graffiti (or writing with aerosols and markers) is the next element. I use the 
element graffiti synonymously to the arts. Today the arts are used in so many ways of 
self-expression. I believe in using the arts to cultivate a youngster’s love for learning 
about their faith. The arts include poetry, which I will call 'floetry' and believes that 
healing is found in this form of art. I use this approach to allow the youngster to write and 
express letdowns, hurts, hang-ups and unforgiveness. The youngster now has a chance to 
write on paper or on their cell-phones, iPods or any instrument that will empower them to 
say what they have always wanted to say through an art form. 

The arts can also include miming, which can tell a story without words. The 
youngsters can also tell a story through drawing or graffiti on paper and in some cases 
walls that have been preserved for art. Historically the church has used art in their 
churches in the form of stain-glassed windows and paintings such as Michelangelo’s 
depiction of God and man. 

The final element also known as the fifth element is knowledge. I believe this is 
the most traditional but can be used inappropriately if the practitioner is not careful. 

Every young person a practitioner encounters will not identify as a Christian or 
practice the Christian faith. It is important that the practitioner is culturally sensitive and 
contextual to their audience. The Bible and various holy and written texts can be used to 
inspire, encourage and redirect a youngster. 
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The fifth element is one of the most important. The churches call this “preaching 
or proclamation.” This is the opportunity for the spiritual leader to provide direction, 
awareness, history, and articulate the listener’s true identity in God. The proclaimer or 
messenger expounds on the social/historical context of the biblical text, in order to 
provide the hearer with the closest to the original intent of the writer. In a similar way, 
DJ Kool Here’s emphasis on bringing the historical context of hip hop back into focus 
will allow the current generation to more correctly interpret the purpose and vision of hip 
hop. There isn’t one way of delivery; whatever approach the practitioner uses should 
enhance knowledge of one’s history, one’s faith and one’s identity. 

Identity, by far, is the area most youth struggle with. Erik Erikson (1902-1994), 
well known psychologist in his Psychosocial Stages of Development placed adolescents, 
12 tol8, in the developmental stage of Identity vs. Role Confusion. Erikson believed the 
most important event in this stage was social relationships. This is the stage of 
development where the teenagers place more emphasis on their identity within “their 
own” community. He believed that adolescents are more preoccupied with what their 
friends think about them than their families. In describing the psychosocial conflicts that 
take place at this stage, Erikson notes, “Teens need to develop a sense of self and 
personal identity. Success leads to an ability to stay true to yourself, while failure leads to 
role confusion and a weak of sense of self.” Could this potentially be one of the major 
reasons why youth are struggling in the 21 st century? As they strive to discover who they 


28 Erikson’s Psychosocial Stages Summary Chart. Used with permission, about.com, Kendra 

Cherry. 
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are, their friends, the media and their community bombard them with negative imagery 
and false depictions of what they should look like and who they should be. 

These elements have the prophetic power to engage youth in a way that is 
meaningful to them and at the same time, if done correctly, prepare them to become 
healthy and responsible citizens that will later translate to them being a viable part of a 
faith community or place of worship. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK FOR WORKING WITH INCARCERATED 

YOUTH 


The conversation on culture, youth and incarceration are not new to our society. 
These challenges have plagued our society for centuries. The Bible gives us many 
theological perspectives on these challenges. When we incarcerate youth for petty crimes, 
we ignore the potential youth have in becoming productive citizens in our society as we 
criminalize them. 


A classic biblical example of an incarcerated youth with great potential was 
Joseph, the son of Jacob (Genesis 37 through 41). The story recounts the struggles within 
the family system between half brothers, whose jealousy led them to betray their younger 
brother selling him into captivity and slavery. In Genesis 37:5-11 (NRSV) states, 


Once Joseph had a dream, and when he told it to his brothers, they hated 
him even more. He said to them, "Listen to this dream that I dreamed. 
There we were, binding sheaves in the field. Suddenly my sheaves rose 
and stood upright; then your sheaves gathered around it, and bowed down 
to my sheaf." His brothers said to him, "Are you indeed to reign over us? 
Are you indeed to have dominion over us?" So they hated him even more 
because of his dreams and his words. He had another dream, and told it to 
his brothers, saying, "Look, I have had another dream: the sun, the moon 
and eleven stars were bowing down to me." But when he told this to his 
father and to his brothers, his father rebuked him, and said to him, "What 
kind of dream is this that you have had? Shall we indeed come, I and your 
mother and your brothers, and bow to the ground before you?" So his 
brothers were jealous of him, but his father kept the matter in mind. 
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This is a classic case in the 21 st century where youngsters are not allowed to 
dream and, at times, are rejected when their dreams do not line up with what society or 
their families believe they should be. How do we allow youngsters to dream even when 
their dreams are different than what we expect from them? 

The scriptures tell us that Joseph was 17 years of age. This is a very young age 
and it is not assumed that Joseph was trying to boast or brag, but was innocently sharing 
his dream with his family. Joseph was not trying to impose his dreams to his family; 
these were simply dreams he experienced. The sharing of these dreams led Joseph to 
being sold into captivity. This is a form of betrayal by Joseph’s brothers. God placed 
great potential in Joseph. He was able to survive this betrayal with proper mentorship 
provided by his master (Potiphar), which was not a choice, and divinely finds favor and 
success. 

This story reminds me of the challenges New York City faces with foster care. I 
believe that there are many Josephs in our society who have been given up by their 
families to the foster care system. While not every case may be due to betrayal, most 
youngsters grow up feeling a sense of abandonment and betrayal. Some youngsters are 
placed in homes that provide more abuse than what they experienced in their original 
homes. It can be very traumatic for a 17 year old to be disconnected from their family in 
this way. A youngster’s healthy development is interrupted, as they are removed from 
the affection and love of their biological family, which they need. However, I believe by 
providing the youngster with a healthy “pseudo family” the youngster can be redeemed 
and restored, if done in their early stages of development. After Joseph was sold into 
slavery, Joseph later was incarcerated under false charges found in Genesis 39: 5-20: 
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From the time that he made him overseer in his house and over all that he 
had, the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake; the blessing 
of the Lord was on all that he had, in house and field. So he left all that he 
had in Joseph’s charge; and, with him there, he had no concern for 
anything but the food that he ate. Now Joseph was handsome and good- 
looking. And after a time his master’s wife cast her eyes on Joseph and 
said, "Lie with me." But he refused and said to his master’s wife, "Look, 
with me here, my master has no concern about anything in the house, and 
he has put everything that he has in my hand. He is not greater in this 
house than I am, nor has he kept back anything from me except yourself, 
because you are his wife. How then could I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God?" And although she spoke to Joseph day after day, he 
would not consent to lie beside her or to be with her. One day, however, 
when he went into house to do his work, and while no one else was in the 
house, she caught hold of his garment, saying, "Lie with me!" But he left 
his garment in her hand, and fled and ran outside. When she saw that he 
had left his garment in her hand and had fled outside, she called out to the 
members of her household and said to them, "See, my husband has 
brought among us a Hebrew to insult us! He came in to me to lie with me, 
and I cried out with a loud voice; and when he heard me raise my voice 
and cry out, he left his garment beside me, and fled outside." Then she 
kept his garment by her until his master came home and she told him the 
same story, saying, "The Hebrew servant, whom you have brought among 
us, came into me to insult me; but as soon as I raised my voice and cried 
out, he left his garment beside me, and fled outside." When his master 
heard the words that his wife spoke to him, saying, "This is the way your 
servant treated me," he became enraged. And Joseph’s master took him 
and put him into the prison, the place where the king’s prisoners were 
confined; he remained there in prison. 

Biblical Youth Model 

The Joseph Motif: Lrom Incarceration To Leadership™ - (Genesis 37, 39-41) 


Using a biblical youth model of a youth named Joseph, who was bom into a 
dysfunctional family, and experienced family jealousy, envy and betrayal by his brothers, 
abandoned, and sold into slavery at the age of 17: The Joseph Motif: From Incarceration 
to Leadership™ offers hope for today’s youth facing challenging family relationships, 
abuse neglect, abandonment, foster care, and more, in a society that has failed to 
understand them. Throughout his incarceration Joseph maintained godly character, 
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endured hardship and ultimately his gifts allowed him to come to his full potential as a 
leader, second only to Pharaoh in the land of Egypt. Who knows what potential lies 
within many of these incarcerated youth today? Similarly to Joseph, who discovered 
many of his gifts and talents while incarcerated, practitioners working with youth who are 
incarcerated can assist these youngsters with the “recovery of soul” process and also 
through a self-discovery process that involves introspection and self-reflection. 

It provides a biblical model for Turning Troubles into Triumph™, using the 
principles of: 

o Integrity - Becoming a person of your word and developing moral principles 

o Character Development - walking in the mental and moral qualities or 
characteristics of the God they serve 

o Faithfulness - Teaching youngsters loyalty, to be constant and steadfast 

o Honesty - To be sincere and free of being deceitful 

o Honoring God - Making choices that are healthy and beneficial to the 
youngsters well being 

o Forgiveness - The action of letting go of past hurts that may hinder the 
youngster from experiencing freedom in an area where they have been hurt 
and teaching them that forgiveness is a gift to self 

Youths transformed by this process will: (Isaiah 61:4) 

o Rebuild the ancient ruins (inner cities) by making better life choices and 
becoming productive citizens. 
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o Restore (rebuild) the former devastations (devastated urban communities) by 
being a voice and example to other youths. 

o Repair the ruined (inner) cities and the devastation of many generations 

(deconstruction of family systems and family life) by restoring broken family 
relationships and establishing new, healthy, family patterns, giving back to the 
community through advocacy, youth leadership, volunteerism, and passing on 
to the next generation the wisdom they have learned from their experiences. 

These are tools that will ultimately transform difficult situations into opportunities for 
success. 

Joel places emphasis on the importance of youth and their role in community. Joel 
2:28 (NRSV) states, “Then afterward, I will pour out my spirit on all flesh; your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions.” 

Youth chaplains through the trainings become servant leader” and pastors in the 
city where they reside. In turn, the youth chaplain emulates attributes documented in 
Isaiah 61: 1,4. They are anointed to (verse 1): 

o Share “Good News” of hope to the poor, oppressed and afflicted. 

o Bind up (care for) and heal (bring relief-recovery of soul) to the brokenhearted 
(broken in heart & spirit). 

o Proclaim liberty (advocate for) to the captives (those trapped by and entangled 
in an oppressive system) and release (breaking destructive cycles and 
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generational patterns) to the prisoners (those caught up in cycle of crime, re¬ 
arrest/recidivism). 

I believe that youth are our future leaders. What we do for them today will 
determine how they will lead tomorrow! Here is the challenge, they will become a voice; 
they will have visions and prophesy to their generation. Hip hop birthed prophets who 
have been trying to prophesy and have prophesied over this generation but have been 
silenced by the mass media and negative depictions of rappers. 

Many of these prophets have been ridiculed for trying to do so in a non-traditional 
faith context. During the late 20 th century there were rappers who were emerging in the 
industry who were trying to raise social consciousness through their rap songs, and some 
received airplay while others were dismissed as unessential voices. 

There are a few rappers that comes to mind, however there are too many to quote. 
One of my favorites is a rapper named “Nas” short for Nostradamus a French astrologer 
known for his apocalyptic predictions. Nas has recorded many songs that raise awareness 
but one song was written specifically for young people. 

I Can 29 

[Kids] 

I know I can (I know I can) 

Be what I wanna be (be what I wanna be) 

If I work hard at it (If I work hard at it) 

I'll be where I wanna be (I'll be where I wanna be) 

29 Words of song retrieved from Lyrics.com. 
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[Nas] 

Be, B-Boys and girls, listen up 
You can be anything in the world, in God we trust 
An architect, doctor, maybe an actress 
But nothing comes easy it takes much practice 
Like, I met a woman who's becoming a star 
She was very beautiful, leaving people in awe 
Singing songs, Lina Horn, but the younger version 

Hung with the wrong person 
Got her strung on that 

Heroin, cocaine, sniffin up drugs all in her nose... 

Coulda died, so young, now looks ugly and old 
No fun cause now when she reaches for hugs people hold they breath 
Cause she smells of corrosion and death 
Watch the company you keep and the crowd you bring 
Cause they came to do drugs and you came to sing 
So if you gonna be the best, I'ma tell you how, 

Put your hands in the air, and take a vow 

[Chorus - 2x (Nas and Kids)] 

I know I can (I know I can) 

Be what I wanna be (be what I wanna be) 

If I work hard at it (If I work hard at it) 

I'll be where I wanna be (I'll be where I wanna be) 

[Nas] 

Be, B-Boys and girls, listen again 
This is for grown looking girls who's only ten 
The ones who watch videos and do what they see 
As cute as can be, up in the club with fake ID 
Careful, 'fore you meet a man with HIV 
You can host the TV like Oprah Winfrey 
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Whatever you decide, be careful, some men be 
Rapists, so act your age, don't pretend to be 
Older than you are, give yourself time to grow 
You thinking he can give you wealth, but so 
Young boys, you can use a lot of help, you know 
You thinkin life's all about smokin weed and ice 
You don't wanna be my age and can't read and write 
Begging different women for a place to sleep at night 
Smart boys turn to men and do whatever they wish 
If you believe you can achieve, then say it like this 

[Chorus] 

[Nas] 

Be, be, 'fore we came to this country 
We were kings and queens, never porch monkeys 
There was empires in Africa called Kush 
Timbuktu, where every race came to get books 
To learn from black teachers who taught Greeks and Romans 
Asian Arabs and gave them gold when 
Gold was converted to money it all changed 
Money then became empowerment for Europeans 
The Persian military invaded 

They heard about the gold, the teachings, and everything sacred 
Africa was almost robbed naked 
Slavery was money, so they began making slave ships 
Egypt was the place that Alexander the Great went 
He was so shocked at the mountains with black faces 
Shot up they nose to impose what basically 
Still goes on today, you see? 

If the truth is told, the youth can grow 
Then learn to survive until they gain control 
Nobody says you have to be gangstas, hoes 
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Read more learn more, change the globe 
Ghetto children, do your thing 
Hold your head up, little man, you're a king 
Young Princess when you get your wedding ring 
Your man is saying "She's my queen" 

This song is prophetic in that it deals with the social ills of our society and is 
designed to edify the youngster and remind them of their self worth. 

The next song is by Tupac Shakur. 

Dear Mama 30 

You are appreciated 
[Verse One: 2Pac] 

When I was young me and my mama had beef 
Seventeen years old kicked out on the streets 
Though back at the time, I never thought I'd see her face 
Ain't a woman alive that could take my mama's place 
Suspended from school; and scared to go home, I was a fool 
with the big boys, breakin all the rules 
I shed tears with my baby sister 
Over the years we was poorer than the other little kids 
And even though we had different daddy's, the same drama 
When things went wrong we'd blame mama 
I reminice on the stress I caused, it was hell 
Huggin on my mama from a jail cell 
And who'd think in elementary? 

Heeey! I see the penitentiary, one day 
And runnin from the police, that's right 
Mama catch me, put a whoopin to my backside 

30 The words of the song. Dear Mama were retrieved from Lyrics.com. 
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And even as a crack fiend, mama 
You always was a black queen, mama 
I finally understand 

for a woman it ain't easy tryin to raise a man 
You always was committed 
A poor single mother on welfare, tell me how ya did it 
There's no way I can pay you back 
But the plan is to show you that I understand 
You are appreciated 

[Chorus: Reggie Green & "Sweet Franklin" w/2Pac] 

Lady... 

Don't cha know we love ya? Sweet lady 
Dear mama 

Place no one above ya, sweet lady 
You are appreciated 
Don't cha know we love ya? 

[second and third chorus, "And dear mama" instead of "Dear mama"] 

[Verse Two: 2Pac] 

Now ain't nobody tell us it was fair 
No love from my daddy cause the coward wasn't there 
He passed away and I didn't cry, cause my anger 
wouldn't let me feel for a stranger 
They say I'm wrong and I'm heartless, but all along 
I was lookin for a father he was gone 
I hung around with the Thugs, and even though they sold drugs 
They showed a young brother love 
I moved out and started really hangin 
I needed money of my own so I started slangin 
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I ain't guilty cause, even though I sell rocks 
It feels good puttin money in your mailbox 
I love payin rent when the rent's due 
I hope ya got the diamond necklace that I sent to you 
Cause when I was low you was there for me 
And never left me alone because you cared for me 
And I could see you comin home after work late 
You're in the kitchen tryin to fix us a hot plate 
Ya just workin with the scraps you was given 
And mama made miracles every Thanksgivin 
But now the road got rough, you're alone 
You're tryin to raise two bad kids on your own 
And there's no way I can pay you back 
But my plan is to show you that I understand 
You are appreciated 

[Chorus] 

[Verse Three: 2Pac] 

Pour out some liquor and I reminsce, cause through the drama 
I can always depend on my mama 
And when it seems that I'm hopeless 
You say the words that can get me back in focus 
When I was sick as a little kid 
To keep me happy there's no limit to the things you did 
And all my childhood memories 
Are full of all the sweet things you did for me 
And even though I act craaazy 
I gotta thank the Lord that you made me 
There are no words that can express how I feel 
You never kept a secret, always stayed real 
And I appreciate, how you raised me 
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And all the extra love that you gave me 
I wish I could take the pain away 
If you can make it through the night there's a brighter day 
Everything will be alright if ya hold on 
It's a struggle everyday, gotta roll on 
And there's no way I can pay you back 
But my plan is to show you that I understand 
You are appreciated 


These lyrics are not a glorious testimony, but an attempt to remind young people 
that they are not alone in the struggle. While Tupac’s life ends in a tragedy, this is a 
classic case of someone with so much potential who is killed execution-style, allegedly in 
a gang war “beef.” 

The goal of this project is to attempt to provide youngsters like Tupac care in a 
way that will become transformative as we provide the proper coaching in that process. 
We can teach people how to have their own personalities and still be responsible and 
accountable. The goal of this project is not to change youngsters but to help them mature 
and evolve to what we believe God wants them to be. Jesus said suffer the little children 
that come to me, which tells us he made a place for children. He addressed the 
disenfranchised the widows and the orphans and included meeting the needs of prisoners 
as one of his own missions and that of his disciples. 

Our ultimate goal and mission is: 

1) To train and equip practitioners to work with un-churched and incarcerated youth 
in an urban context, using a multi-disciplinary approach including pastoral and 
personal spiritual formation, in order to better service our youth and provide 
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pastoral care. We strive to do this through a holistic approach to pastoral care 
giving and pastoral counseling, as we train practitioners to work with all faith 
traditions, and in all walks of life. Persons who successfully complete this 
training will become certified youth chaplains in New York State through the 
National Association of Youth Chaplains Inc. 

2) To train youth chaplains to join in restoring their city (through advocacy and 
pastoral care provided within broken systems - family, schools, government 
institutions, etc.). Nehemiah 2:5: 17-18 recounts Nehemiah’s efforts to invest time 
and resources in rebuilding his city, Jerusalem. In a similar way, youth chaplains 
are working collaboratively with all faith-based groups - both inside institutions, 
and outside in the community, to provide youngsters and their communities with 
pastoral care that will hopefully lead them to “recovery of soul.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


A CALL LOR JUSTICE: REBUILDING THE OLD RUINS 


The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is on me, because He has anointed me to 
proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim freedom for the captives and release from darkness for the prisoners, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor and the day of vengeance of our God...They 
will rebuild the ancient ruins and restore the places long devastated; they will 
renew the ruined cities that have been devastated for generations. 

Isaiah 61: 1, 2a, 4 


Disproportionate Incarceration of Minority Youth In The Juvenile Justice System 

If you have lived in New York City long enough I’m sure you have heard that 
most incarcerated individuals are minorities. Since I began working with the juvenile 
justice system I have become aware of how truthful that statement is. If we look at adult 
facilities and youth facilities there isn’t much of a difference in the culture of those 
incarcerated in both and to some degree the recidivism rate. I wonder how much of this 
has to do with racism and classism. Why are there so many black men and women, both 
young and adult, incarcerated? Why are so many Latino men and women, both young and 
adult, incarcerated? Why is the recidivism rate so high for both young and adult 
populations? Why aren’t there services in urban communities to assist these young men 
and women and prevent them from becoming recidivistic? Yet millions of dollars are 
spent each year for incarceration. 
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The official website for OCFS provides information on racial equity and cultural 
competence. In their welcome statement, they acknowledge the negative impact of racial 
and ethnic disproportionality and disparity on children and families of color. 

Disproportionality is defined as the differences in the percentage of children of a 
certain racial or ethnic group in the country as compared with the percentage of the 

T 1 

children of the same group in the child welfare system. 

Disparity is defined as unequal treatment when comparing a racial or ethnic 
minority to a non-minority. This can be observed in many forms including decision 
points (e.g. reporting, investigation, substantiation, foster care placements, exit) 
treatment, services of resources. 

The site reported research that indicates, “Children of color in foster care and their 
families are treated differently from - and often not as well as - White children and their 
families in the system... Fewer African American children receive mental health services 
even though the identified need for this type of service may be as great or greater for 
African Americans than other racial or ethnic groups.” 

They continue, “OCFS commits to identifying, addressing and reducing 
disproportionality and to the elimination of racial and ethnic disparities in our systems of 
care and custody. We will do so, in part, by becoming more culturally responsive in 


31 OCFS, Racial Equity and Cultural Competence/Disproportionality and Disparity, 
http://www.ocfs.state.ny.us/main/recc/Other_Documents.asp (accessed June 1, 2010). 


32 Ibid. 
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providing services to a diverse customer base and by providing services that include our 
respect for and consideration of cultural differences.” 

According to a national report released by the Sentencing Project in 2009, 34 there 
are overwhelming disparities in the allocation of life sentences to minorities. They 
reported that 66% of all persons sentenced are non-white, and 77% of juveniles serving 
life sentences are non-white. New York is included among five states in which 1 in 6 
prisoners are serving life sentences. The Sentencing Project is advocating for the 
elimination of sentencing for life without the possibility of parole, and the return of the 
use of a parole board to determine eligibility for parole. The report highlighted the need 
to properly prepare parole eligible offenders for re-entry into their communities. This 
point cannot be overemphasized and this is an area most faith communities can become 
involved, and help families and communities prepare to receive prisoners returning home. 

Consequences of Disproportionate Minority Representation in our Penal Systems 

There are many far reaching consequences that have long-term impact on the 
welfare of urban and minority communities and future development. More laws are 
being made that restrict and penalize persons with felony convictions from employment, 
welfare benefits, voting, access to loans or grants for higher education, access to public 
housing, and many more programs and services. According to Marc Mauer of the 
Sentencing Project, this is taking place at a time when communities are becoming 

33 OCFS, Racial Equity and Cultural Competence, Welcome Page. 
http://www.ocfs.state.ny.us/main/recc/default.asp (accessed June 1, 2010). 

34 Kevin Johnson, “Report Wants Life without Parole Eliminated,” USA Today, 22 July, 2009. 
http://www.usatoday.com/news/washington/2009-07-22-lifers N.htm (accessed April 15, 2011).] 

35 House Committee of the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Crime, Reforming juvenile justice in 
America. 115th Cong., 1st sess., March 20, 1997. 
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increasingly involved in providing re-entry services and programs for offenders returning 
to their communities. 

Let’s put this in perspective. The United States is currently the world leader in 
incarceration with the latest stats indicating approximately 2.3 million people are 
incarcerated. This reflects a 500% increase in the last thirty years. 36 Of that number 60% 
are from ethnic or racial minority groups. Juveniles are increasingly being tried and 
sentenced as adults and are included in those numbers. In a report published recently in 
the Winston-Salem Journal, it was noted that New York and North Carolina are the only 
two states currently that automatically prosecute 16 and 17 year olds as adults. The 
recommendation being made by the Youth Accountability Task Force, which put out the 
report said, “The change would affect 16- and 17-year-olds who are charged with 
misdemeanors and low-level nonviolent felonies, such as drug possession. That amounts 
to about 30,000 teens each year.” 37 

While it’s reported that this would cost the juvenile system about $500 million 
initially, in the long run our youth and communities would benefit. The benefit of not 
having a conviction in their teen years on their record means that our youth could explore 
the opportunities afforded by continuing their education, which according to the report 
would result in higher salaries and an estimated $98 million a year in earnings from better 
jobs. 


36 The Sentencing Project: Research and Advocacy for Reform, “Incarceration,” 
http://www.sentencingproiect.org/template/page.cfm7kL107 , (accessed April 16, 2011). 

37 Michael Hewlett, “State Should Raise Age for Charging Juveniles as Adults, Study Say,” 
Winston-Salem Journal , 15 January 2011, http://www2.iournalnow.com/news/201 l/jan/15/wsmetOl-state- 
should-change-raise-of-iuveniles-tre-ar-696539 (accessed March 1, 2011). 
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According to Brandy Bynum, Director of Policy and Outreach for Action for 
Children North Carolina, "The benefits over the long term outweigh the costs to our 

oo 

families, our communities and our state." 

When we begin to assess the impact of these consequences on our communities 
and on the future of our youth, the future seems bleak at best if we look with our natural 
eyes only. With the state of our schools and educational system, especially in poor 
minority communities, and dropout rate so high, the hopes and advances of this 
generation and generations past will be lost. In a report in the New York Times, 
November 9, 2010, 39 it was reported that an achievement gap separated black students 
from white students. Only 12% of black fourth grade boys are proficient in reading 
compared with 38% for white boys and only 12 % of black boys are proficient in math as 
compared with 44% of white boys. The report indicated that the dropout rate for African 
American high school boys was twice that of white high school boys. 

With young black boys disengaged from the educational system, missing fathers 
who are incarcerated, lacking supervision and care from mothers who are struggling to 
make ends meet and manage households alone, it’s no wonder they are drawn to gangs 
and big brothers in the street who mentor them in selling drugs, murder and other crimes. 
Our response to our youth in trouble as been to punish and penalize them for following 
the only path left to the 80% who did not manage to pass fourth grade math or reading 
tests. 


38 Ibid. 

39 Trip Gabriel, “Proficiency of Black Students Is Found to Be Far Lower Than Expected,” New 
York Times, 9 November 2010. 
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A 1999 research report put out by the Office of Justice Systems Analysis, 
examined the factors that contributed to the high recidivism among youth in NYS 
Division for Youth (DFY). 40 They looked at 9,477 juvenile offenders (JOs), juvenile 
delinquents (JDs), and persons in need of supervision (PINS) who in the custody of DOY 
from 1991 to 1995 and released to the community. They found that three main factors 
consistently contributed to increased risk of recidivism: 1) age at discharge; 2) criminal 
history; and 3) community characteristics. A review of case files for 2,763 JDs and PINS 
revealed the following: 1) nine out of ten had prior arrests, or PINS petitions, or 
probation terms, or out of home placements (foster care); over 95% had problems in four 
or more of the following areas: mental health, substance abuse, behavior at school, 
academic performance, handicapping conditions, household characteristics (high crime 
neighborhood, single parent home, unemployed mother, unemployed father, receiving 
AFDC, at address less than 1 year), criminal or abusive family environment (includes 
sexual and physical abuse), or personal relationship with other family members (bad 
relationships with elder male or female). Eighty-one percent of the males and 45% of the 
females were arrested within 36 months of discharge from DFY custody. 

Recovering the Soul of our Youth and Rebuilding our Communities 
How can we address this grave imbalance? One way is to begin to identify the 
misled from youth who are considered predators, so that we can begin to provide the gaps 
in services that these youth need in order to succeed. These gaps are lack of mental health 
services, lack of recreational programs, lack of family services and support, assisting the 


40 Bruce Frederick, Factors Contributing to Recidivism Among Youth Placed with the New York 
State Division for Youth, Research Report (Albany, New York: New York State Division of Criminal 
Justice Services, Office of Justice Systems Analysis, August, 1999). 
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special needs, mentorship, academic programs, which include afterschool programs, 
social networking, counseling, work readiness, just to name a few. By equipping the 
faith community to engage with youth and families in a meaningful way we can 
hopefully reduce recidivism. By engaging the faith communities in OCFS we can allow 
them to build relationships with the youngsters and their families and help families 
identify places of worship that can provide them with wrap around services and the 
support mentioned above, which will hopefully give youth and families hope. 

The National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc., hopes to be a part of the 
answer to the ills facing our youth by training practitioners working with youth in various 
settings in the process of recovery of soul, and providing the clinical training that will 
equip them to identify many of the issues impacting youth and their families and to 
address these issues in a culturally sensitive and appropriate way, taking into account the 
unique culture of youth. We also want to work closely with other large advocacy groups 
for children such as the Children’s Defense Fund, and some of the other agencies that I 
have included in the data provided in the chapter, The Sentencing Project, among others. 

It is only as we work together and support one another in the various areas of 
expertise we bring to our communities, that we will begin to fill in the breaches in the 
walls, repair our broken communities, impact legislation, provide a united voice for our 
youth who are unable to speak for themselves, and make lasting changes in the way laws 
are made that impact our youth and minority communities. 

In accomplishing this we will begin to address the issue of justice spoken of in 
Isaiah 61:8-9 “For I, the Lord, love justice; I hate robbery for burnt offering; I will direct 
their work in truth, and will make with them an everlasting covenant. Their descendants 
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shall be known among the gentiles, and their offspring among the people. All who see 
them shall acknowledge them, that they are the posterity whom the Lord has blessed.” 

In other words, the faith community will become the ones who “rebuild the old 
ruins, raise up the former desolation, repair the ruined cities, and the desolation of many 
generations.” (Paraphrased from Isaiah 61.4) 
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CHAPTER 7 


PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

Faith Community Unaware of State Juvenile Facilities 

The problem of the lack of awareness by the faith community of the presence of 
OCFS juvenile facilities located within their communities came into focus through an 
encounter I had with a local pastor in the Bronx. This encounter took place during the 
first month of my appointment to the position of regional chaplain, with responsibility for 
the OCFS-DJJOY juvenile facilities downstate, New York. As I crossed the street to pick 
up a cup of coffee at the local diner situated at the comer of an OCFS juvenile facility in 
the Bronx, where my office was located, I noticed a gentleman opening up a gate to the 
church directly across from the residential facility. I approached the gentleman, and 
introduced myself as the new chaplain in the area working for the State of New York and 
he told me that he was the pastor of the church. 

I asked the pastor how long the church had been in the area, and how long had he 
been the pastor. He stated that he was the founding pastor and the church had been 
around for a period of ten years. I continued by asking if he was aware of and/or knew 
what the building right across from his church was? He responded by saying “I think it’s 
some government agency.” I began to share with the pastor that it was a juvenile 
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reception center that processed adjudicated youngsters who would complete the sentence 
(incarceration) ordered by a judge. 

I invited the pastor and his church to share with the youth who were in this facility 
but the pastor never responded to the invitation. I went on to assess the community to see 
how many pastors were aware of this facility and other facilities located in the backyards 
of these churches. To my surprise I discovered that the majority of pastors surveyed, did 
not know about these OCSF juvenile facilities, however, most were aware of the city jails 
and detention centers. These facilities included the infamous Spofford Juvenile Center, 
known today as Bridges Juvenile Center, New Horizons Juvenile Center, the most 
modem, and Crossroads Juvenile Center, all city-operated detention centers. These 
facilities were well known and have several hundred volunteers combined. This led me to 
begin to think about ways of raising awareness in the faith community about these state 
juvenile facilities housing mostly black and Latino youth, and to think of creative ways to 
engage them in the care giving of our youth. Raising awareness became my number one 
goal. 

Goal One - Increase Awareness of OCFS Juvenile Facilities by Faith Community 

I began to explore and assess the needs of those within the NYS OCFS 
community and discover ways in which the Department of Ministerial Services - 
Downstate, could engage in a more relevant way, going beyond just providing religious 
services. In order to engage the faith community and successfully raise awareness in the 
area of incarcerated youth in NYS Office of Children and Family Services-Division of 
Juvenile Justice & Opportunity for Youth (OCFS-DJJOY) facilities, I came up with a 
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traditional idea that has been around for awhile and decided to coordinate a Ministerial 


Breakfast and Summit for Clergy. 

The breakfast was for the clergy members who were full time clergy and the 
summit would take place during the evening in order to accommodate those clergy 
members who worked during the day. This breakfast/summit was designed to provide 
information on OCFS-DJJOY facilities and statistical analysis of incarcerated youth in 
New York City. 

I was determined to provoke, challenge and sound a prophetic call to the faith 
community in response to the needs of our youth, especially in the area of pastoral care. 
As mentioned in the challenge statement, “most faith communities hold as a core premise 
the responsibility to take care of its youth.” If this is the case and government has 
determined that the faith communities were better social service providers than 
government, then let’s do what is required of us as a faith community. It was my goal 
that by increasing awareness in the community of the presence of these OCFS facilities, 
and presenting the needs of the youth detained there, that I would be able to increase the 
number of religious volunteers by twenty percent. 

The Strategy: 

• To host a religious volunteer summit in Brooklyn at an OCFS residential 
facility, in order to introduce the agency to pastors and other faith-based 
organizations. 

• To provide site visits for community and faith leaders and potential religious 
volunteers who express interest in learning more about the agency and how 
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they can become involved, as a result of attending a ministerial breakfast or 


volunteer summit. 

• To hold a Religious Volunteer Orientation for persons who indicate they would 
like to enlist as volunteers to provide them with a comprehensive overview of 
the agency rules, regulations, policies, volunteer responsibilities and introduce 
them to areas in which they can provide direct service to the youth. 

The first summit was held September 30, 2009 41 ; flyers were distributed in 
Alliance Theological Seminary and New York Theological Seminary. A mailing list was 
compiled of various churches within the five boroughs; and over one hundred fifty flyers 
were mailed to churches of various denominations. The summit was held at the reception 
center, Pyramid, located on 470 East 161 Street, Bronx, and New York. 

Upon arrival volunteers were required to sign in and were given a volunteer 
folder, which consisted of a volunteer application, volunteer rights, the dos and don’ts of 
volunteering and state clearance form. A total of thirty-five potential volunteers attended 
the summit. After all the attendees were seated the summit promptly began. The topics 
discussed were the importance of community relations, dispelling the myths about 
incarcerated youth, how can you help within OCFS, and finally, how ministerial services 
can offer technical assistance to the volunteers. 

Throughout the course of the year various faith-based organizations requested 
tours of the facilities as well as observe various forms of religious services. This provided 


41 See Appendix 15 for Summit Attendees. 
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volunteers with a firsthand view of how the residents live, and the different strategies that 
work when engaging the youth. 

Those volunteers that requested further training received orientation in regards to 
the emotional, spiritual and educational needs of the residents. During the orientation 
members in the church are invited to get a closer look at the infrastructure of OCFS and 

42 

ask question that could not have been asked during the volunteer summit. 

Through this community outreach, the ministerial department now has over forty- 
three volunteers, growing from six total serving the downstate region. The volunteer 
summit and orientations was successful in raising the awareness of the faith community. 
Many churches and individuals have requested to be volunteers in OCFS facilities. The 
response has been tremendous. The community is responding, however, from the over 
forty-three volunteers approximately half are consistent. We are now in the process of 
setting up strategies to create longevity within volunteerism. 

Goal 2 - Moving Faith Community from Awareness to Involvement 
The second goal was aimed at engaging the faith community - members and leaders who 
have expressed interest in religious volunteerism - and preparing them to become active 
participants in working with youth from a faith-based perspective. In order to achieve 
this goal I proposed to identify and recruit 20 participants for the Youth Chaplaincy 
Certification Program trainings. 

The purpose of training these candidates comes from my experience in the not- 
for-profit sector. In the past I noticed that many organizations do not have the capacity to 


See Appendix 6 for Volunteer Orientation Agenda. 
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do the work they have set out to do or do the work they have promised their funders. 
While organizations build capacity in the organization’s infrastructure, I noticed that new 
people join the organization and come from other backgrounds that may not totally 
understand the vision of the current organization they would like to work for. In many 
cases, the organizations are overwhelmed with reporting for contract purposes. They 
don’t have the time or assigned personnel to give oversight to trainings in order to ensure 
that the practitioners’ capacity is also being built in order to provide services in a way 
that is relevant and contextual. By ensuring the practitioner has conceptualized the 
purpose and process of the organization, it is my belief that they will in turn, internalize 
the purpose and process and become the agents that can be transformed, transform those 
they are servicing and even transform their communities. 

Trainings are important to the life of an organization and vital for organizational 
development and success. When an organization places emphasis on trainings it is 
beneficial for both the practitioners and the organization. Practitioners will become more 
efficient and productive if they have received proper training. According to Campbell & 
Dunnette, Lawyer and Weick (1970, as cited by Raymond Noe, 1986) training is “A 
planned learning experience designed to bring about permanent change in an individual's 
knowledge, attitude, or skills.' 43 There are various levels of trainings with the National 
Association of Youth Chaplains Inc., but for the purposes of this book we will be 
focusing on certifying youth chaplains. 

The Strategy: 


43 Raymond A. Noe, “Trainees’ Attributes and Attitudes: Neglected Influences on Training 
Effectiveness,” Academy of Management Review 11, no. 4 (1986): 736. 
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• New Candidates who join the National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc. 
(NAYC) or who want to serve youth in the capacity of pastoral care will be 
asked to complete the OCFS Central Registry. The application was given to the 
candidates at the breakfast in addition to the New York State Central Registry 
clearance forms, and submitted immediately to ensure all candidates receive a 
response prior to beginning the training, if they are considered. The purpose 
for this was to protect the constituencies being serviced. The application is 
designed to look for participants who may have been charged with child abuse, 
neglect and/or maltreatment in their past, or currently have an open case. The 
clearance process takes up to 6-8 weeks. This process is also the law in the 
state of New York for persons who will be working with children and/or youth 
within government settings. Persons with backgrounds of child abuse, neglect 
or maltreatment in their past, can still participate if working with another 
chaplain or group that has been cleared but will not be allowed to be alone with 
youth under any circumstances. 

• Persons who complete the first step, Central Clearance, are given the option to 
register for the Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program (YCCP) 8-week 
training. The training will be facilitated by a team of professional practitioners 
currently working in the field of chaplaincy and pastoral care, and myself. The 
candidates will begin by familiarizing themselves with the vision of youth 
chaplaincy, the mission and understanding rules and policies of working in this 
capacity and working within institutions. Because of the level of scholarship 
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in these trainings, the following criteria was developed for the selection of 


potential youth chaplains: 

o The candidate had to go through a series of interviews in order to get a 
sense of what the candidate wanted to get out of the trainings. The 
interviews allowed me to hear the heart of the practitioner and discern 
what their level of understanding in the field of pastoral care and 
chaplaincy was and whether they had the capacity to engage in a clinical 
theological discourse, which is part of the training. Those candidates 
who were better able to articulate their understanding of chaplaincy and 
pastoral care and share experiences that were relevant to the work being 
done with the chaplaincy program were given more consideration. 

o Candidates are required to have a minimum of a bachelor’s degree in a 
human services field, although a master’s degree in divinity or theology 
from an ATS accredited school is preferred. My vision for this program 
was that the indigenous practitioner who is on the frontlines would be 
given an opportunity to also train and enhance their understanding of 
pastoral care and chaplaincy on a more accelerated and professional 
level. In order to accommodate this type of practitioner the criteria 
included equivalent experience in ministry (at least 5 years). The 
purpose for this criterion is to ensure that candidates can engage in 
theological discourse and clinical process at least on an entry level. 

o In order to ensure the support of the faith community and churches, we 
include a requirement of pastoral recommendation to confirm the 
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candidate is a member in good standing in a local church and was 
supported by the pastor of the congregation. Recommendation letters 
are not accepted from assistant pastors or associate pastors unless 
approved by the senior pastor. 

I developed the above criteria with the volunteer coordinator in order to cover the 
areas he thought were important to begin this process. In most professional chaplaincy 
programs the criteria are more complicated, however in order for the National 
Association of Youth Chaplains Inc., to be inclusive the criteria was carefully considered. 
The Rev. Marilyn Angela Correa, who holds a master’s degree in clinical counseling and 
is a Ph.D. student, developed the National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc.’s 
membership application form. The application was designed to gather the important and 
relevant information from candidates and includes useful demographics that eventually 
will be used to provide statistical analysis of the kind of practitioners who are being 
trained through the association. 

Once the candidates have been interviewed, completed the application process, 
submitted the New York State Central Registry clearance form and have been selected as 
a potential candidate, they are given a pre-training survey. After the 8-week training is 
completed, chaplains complete the post-training survey and the final project evaluation. 
These tools were designed by Rev. Marilyn Correa to assess the program needs, provide 
statistical data, and evaluate the programs’ effectiveness. A review of the results will be 
covered in the chapter on the project evaluation. 

There were over 20 applications collected for the first cohort who would train 
under the National Association of Youth Chaplains to become certified youth chaplains. 
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Based on the number of applications received, interviews were conducted and the final 
selections were made. The number of New York State Central Registry forms 
submitted for clearance was one indicator of successful admission. However, one of the 
areas I had not considered for the study was the dropouts from the application process 
that would reduce the number of candidates who would complete the trainings. During 
the trainings we had three candidates drop out due to personal matters and over¬ 
commitments. 

Goal Three - Developing a Manual for Training Youth Chaplains 

Our third goal was to develop a team that will work on ensuring the scholarship of 
the training manual was competitive and explored theological processes and clinical 
theories that would inform the candidates who will be trained to become certified youth 
chaplains. 

Strategy: 

The team would consist of professionals working in various fields that were 
relevant to the project. I selected for this team the Rev. Dr. Henry Francis who is a 
doctor of ministry graduate from the New York Theological Seminary and a senior 
pastor. He would be responsible for ensuring that the theological reflection and pastoral 
formation would be challenging, contextual and relevant for the project. I also included 
the Rev. Marilyn Angela Correa, who holds a master’s degree in clinical counseling from 
Alliance Graduate School of Counseling, and has completed two years of theological 
studies at Nyack Alliance Theological Seminary and is a current student at Cappella 
University completing a Ph.D. in clinical counseling. Rev. Marilyn Angela Correa did her 
undergraduate studies at Marymount Manhattan College, where she majored in 
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psychology. She did her final research project on “Faith in God and Coping with Stress,” 
which was recommended for submission for possible publication in the American 
Psychological Association (APA) peer reviewed journal. She was inducted into the Alpha 
Chi National College Honor Scholarship Society in 2001 and in the same year also 
received the Psi Chi Perry Scholar Research Award for her research project. In 2000, she 
was inducted into the Psi Chi National Honor Society in psychology and the Omicron 
Delta Kappa (ODK) Honor Society. Rev. Marilyn would hold me accountable to clinical 
scholarship and ensured theories were included and that I included didactics that were 
relevant for the clinical process. Chaplain Francesca Joseph was chosen to assist in 
writing the scholarship. Chaplain Francesca Joseph has a master’s degree in education 
from Mercy College and is a professional educator at a public school in Jamaica Queens, 
New York. She also holds a master’s degree in divinity from Nyack Alliance Theological 
Seminary. Valerie Foster was initially part of the team but moved on at the end of her 
internship. In her place we included the Rev. Dr. Gregory McCants who has a master’s 
degree in divinity from Union Theological Seminary and is the New York State Regional 
Chaplain for the Mid-Hudson area for the New York State Office of Children and Family 
Services. Rev. Gregory McCants would assist in ensuring disciplines in chaplaincy, 
standards and ethics. 

Later we included the Rev. Dr. Cesar Espineda, Ph.D., a diplomat training 
supervisor for CPSP. Dr. Espineda is a pastoral and clinical theologian and educator. He 
is the founding director and training supervisor of the CPE program at One Spirit 
Learning Alliance, Unitarian Community Church in White Plains. He provides 
supervisory education in CPE programs in Harlem and Long Island, as well as California, 
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and he runs a private clinical practice. Dr. Espineda has had extensive experience in 
counseling ethics, interfaith and cross-cultural counseling, end-of-life care, and 
supervision. He is a board certified chaplain in the National Association of Catholic 
Chaplains (NACC). He was added as a consultant, providing consultation on all aspects 
of program development, implementation and delivery of service. 

A Promotional DVD was developed by two different production agencies. The 
first video was designed to raise awareness of the various issues youth face. The video 
provided the viewer with a depiction of the communities’ most incarcerated youth in 
New York City come from and shows snippets of a training session depicting the 
practitioners wrestling with some of the postmodern issues affecting youth, such as 
understanding sexuality, including LGBTQ topics. The second video was designed to 
capture what the trainees had to say about the program. These videos were edited on 
DVDs and placed on YouTube and Facebook as marketing strategies to increase 
awareness and recruitment. 

Goal Four - Facilitate Youth Chaplaincy Training 
“As iron sharpens iron, so one person sharpen another. ” Proverbs 27:17 (NIV) 

Two trainings were conducted for comparing the effectiveness and outcomes of 
the model. The first was May 24, 2010 through July 12, 2010 and the second was on 
September 13, 2010 through November 15, 2010. Graduation was on December 4, 2010. 
The training sessions take place in various settings, as this is a traveling program. The 
purpose for this was to expose the practitioners to various residential settings and to the 
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areas where youth reside. A training manual 44 and syllabus was developed and used in 


these trainings. 45 


Strategies: 

Training was conducted in a youth facility in order for the practitioner to engage 
with youngsters and get an opportunity to hear the hearts and the needs of youth who are 
incarcerated. Both trainings opened with prayer, song and a reading from the Bible. The 
seating arrangements were in a circle in order to build intimacy within the group and to 
provide feedback to one another. 

The first training sessions opened up with the purpose of introducing the youth 
chaplaincy model. I introduced the theology of the model and thought it was extremely 
necessary to define what chaplaincy was. The purpose of this approach is to clarify any 
misconceptions about chaplaincy and evangelism being one and the same. For many 
years, community chaplaincy has confused the work of a chaplain and the work of an 
evangelist. I believe that the work of an evangelist is to bring people to an awareness of 
salvation for their souls found in Jesus Christ, according to the Christian faith. And 
chaplains, with the help of God and engaging in a CPE process, assist people in recovery 
of soul (healing the soul). This distinction is vital and is what separates community 
chaplaincy from professional chaplaincy. 


44 See Appendix 7 for Youth Chaplaincy Training Manual. 

45 See Appendix 16 for YCCP Course syllabus. 
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The second session dealt with the New Norms of the 21 st century. This area 
covered: 

1. Deconstruction of the Traditional Family System - where we address the 
challenges of what a family system looks like for youth today, especially in an 
urban context. This section deals with absentee fathers and fatherhood, single 
mothers raising children alone, lack of family emotional support, incarcerated 
mothers and fathers, family members on drugs/alcohol, family members involved 
in illegal activities, prostitution, older siblings raising younger siblings, 
grandparents with Alzheimer’s and dementia or possible mental illness, parents 
involved in gang life. 

2. Working with Lesbian, Gay, Bi-Sexual, Transgendered & Questioning Youth- we 
explored the new norms within youth culture that involves sexuality. The training 
assists clergy members in demystifying some of their beliefs and the 
demonization of LGBTQ youth. Practitioners are trained on how to study the 
human document and focus on the individual’s needs and not on their differences. 
We raise the practitioner’s consciousness of the bullying, demonization and 
ostracizing that LGBTQ youth experience because of their sexual orientation. The 
goal is to help practitioners understand that the role of chaplain is not to debate or 
have theological banters with patients, but to study the cognitive, the affective 
(emotional) and behavior of the patient in order to assist them in the recovery of 
soul process. 

3. Technology - Trainees are introduced to new methods of engaging youth to 
express themselves and the importance of technology in the 21 st century. We 
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explore some of the challenges bring, such as minors “sexting” (a form of 
communication that involves using sexual language and pictures via cell phone) 
and the desensitizing of unhealthy sexuality promoted through the media. 

Trainees are introduced to the modern social networks that exist in the 21 st 
century. 

4. Growing Mental Health & Other Diagnosis Among Youth - Trainees explore and 
are introduced to diagnoses among youth. We explore Paul Pruyser’s book, The 
Minister As Diagnostician. This session is not designed to train the practitioner on 
how to diagnose but rather to raise awareness of current mental health challenges 
among youth and help reduce any demonization associated with mental illness. 

The third and fourth session dealt with “A Holistic Approach To Working with 
Youth” this session was broken into two sessions and dealt with: 

1. A Multi-Disciplinary Approach - This session introduced approaches that are clinical 
(psychology), theological (spiritual), anthropological (study of man and self), and 
socio-cultural (social issues). We explored the importance of integration of theoretical 
process and synthesizing the theoretical in praxis in order to better understand 
challenges faced when providing care for youth. 

2. Five Areas of Personal Development - The Psyche (Mental): Dealing with Mental 
Illness 

a. Mood disorders, anxiety disorders, psychotic disorders, impulse-control 
disorders, conduct disorders, sexual & gender identity disorders, factitious 
disorders, adjustment disorders. Attention Deficit/Hyperactive Disorder 
(ADHD), Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) 
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b. Alcohol, illegal substances, over-the-counter (OTC) and prescription drug 
abuse 

c. Learning disabilities, cognitive and processing problems, mental retardation 

d. Personality disorders 

o Cluster A: Paranoid Personality, Schizoid Personality, Schizotypal 
Personality Disorders; 

o Cluster B: Borderline Personality (BPD), Narcissistic Personality, 
Histrionic Personality, Antisocial Personality Disorders; 

o Cluster C: Avoidant Personality, Dependent Personality, Obsessive- 
Compulsive Personality Disorder (OCPD) 

The Emotions: 

a. Dealing with emotional needs, childhood trauma - physical, sexual, verbal 
abuse, and neglect; cutting 

b. Poor impulse and/or emotional control 

c. Suicides 

d. Eating Disorders 
The Spirit Being: 

a. Relationship with God 

b. Slanguage (Acts 2:3), Contextualization in a diverse world 

c. Dealing with different religions and doctrines: i.e. Jehovah Witnesses, 
Muslims, Israelites (Five-Percenters), Judaism 

Social/Environmental Needs and Limitations: 

a. Parent/child problems, absentee fathers and mothers (mothers on crack, 
fathers incarcerated, grandparents with mental illness) - Do children have 
rights tool 

b. Gang culture - Deconstruction of the family system and authority issues; 

c. Welfare, ACS, family court, foster care system and delinquency 

d. Prostitution, child pornography, human trafficking 
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e. LGBTQ culture & sensitivity to LGBT issues 

f. Poverty, homelessness and the shelter system 

g. Poor Educational system; lack of recreational facilities, parks/playgrounds, 
afterschool programs and extra-curricular activities 

h. Urban/inner city plagued by crime, drug trafficking, gun violence 

i. Cultural diversity (include immigrant) 

j. Respid services & safety nets in communities 

Physical Care (The Temple)- Health Issues 

a. HIV among youth 

b. Asthma 

c. Diabetes 

d. Alcohol, substance abuse, OTC and prescription drug abuse 

e. STDs, unplanned pregnancies and abortions 

f. Obesity 

g. Poor or no health care 

In part two of this section we also introduce Bronfenbrenner’s Ecological Systems 
Theory 46 that looks at a child’s development within the context of his or her environment 
and the interrelationship amongst the various systems he or she is exposed to- family, 
school, community, faith/religion, culture and society at large. This theory is used to 
guide the chaplain providing pastoral care to assess youths’ needs and identify support 
systems that can assist in the recovery of soul process and the interconnection and 
interdependence between the various areas in need of care. 

The fifth and sixth session dealt with A Developmental Approach. This section 
was also broken into two sessions and explored: 

46 Dede Paquette and John Ryan, "Bronfrenbrenner’s Ecological Systems Theory," 
http://pt3.nl.edu/paquetteryanwebquest.pdf (accessed October 5, 2010). 
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1. Erikson’s Human Developmental Stages of Growth - Erikson’s eight Stages of 
Psychosocial Stages are introduced and explored. 

2. Using Abraham Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs - we introduce the importance of 
understanding this hierarchy, which are physiological, safety, love/belonging, 
esteem, and self -actualization and the importance of youth needs being met in 
order for them to advance to the next level of needs, which are increasingly more 
emotional, social and spiritual. 

3. We introduce Hans Selye’s General Adaptation Syndrome (GAS), Stress & 
Trauma - We provided a comprehensive training on the three stages the body 
undergoes during periods of prolonged stress, which are alarm, resistance and 
exhaustion. Stress is explored and the impact it has on the body and the life of the 
youngster. A template to assess the level of stress is provided during this session 
(see appendices). In this area, we presented the most important part of the youth 
chaplaincy model: understanding childhood trauma. Trauma is introduced and 
explored, the causes of trauma, symptoms, duration, the effects and toll of trauma 
on youth and what events cause Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) in 
children. We also explore correlating factors in foster care and PTSD; how many 
youth develop PTSD, and other effects of trauma on children 

4. Differential Assessment Vs. Discernment - As clergy members many are trained 
to exercise discernment in identifying one’s call or a parishioner’s call or in 
making decisions overall. We discuss the importance of discernment in the art of 
pastoral caregiving and how discernment should be looked at in contrast to 
Differential Assessment in order to properly determine underlying challenges a 
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youngster/patient may be experiencing. Differential Assessment is explained and 
how it is a systematic method of assessment used to eliminate or rule out possible 
causes of a disease of behavior. In this session we also explore the “Iceberg 
Concept: which utilizes Freud’s Theory of Personality which proposes that most 
of our experiences remain out of our conscious memory (approximately 90%), 
with only 10% available for conscious recall. We introduce the youth chaplains 
to the concept of what I call becoming “spiritual detectives” in order to better 
understand' the underlying or latent issues that challenge our youth. 


The seventh session is Youth Culture and Sub-Cultures. In this session we 
introduce: 

1. Hip Hop Culture: Here a history of hip hop culture is presented and a connection 
is made with the 21 st century youth. We present the influences of hip hop in the 
youngster’s everyday life and explore the positives and negatives within the 
culture. Within the youth culture there are sub-cultures that are also explored. 

2. Understanding Youth Language: Slanguage - This section created a lot of tension, 
as many believed that the language youth speak has limited their growth and 
potential. However, I provided a list of slang terms used by youth today in order 
for the practitioner to better understand youth. The importance of the section 
stems from biblical principles: 

On the day of Pentecost all the believers were meeting together in one place. 
Suddenly, there was a sound from heaven like the roaring of a mighty windstorm, 
and it filled the house where they were sitting. Then, what looked like flames or 
tongues of fire appeared and settled on each of them. And everyone present was 
filled with the Holy Spirit and began speaking in other languages, as the Holy 
Spirit gave them this ability. At that time there were devout Jews from every 
nation living in Jerusalem. When they heard the loud noise, everyone came 
running, and they were bewildered to hear their own languages being spoken by 
the believers. They were completely amazed. “How can this be?” they 
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exclaimed. “These people are all from Galilee, and yet we hear them speaking in 
our own native languages! (Acts 2:1-8 NLT) 

This scripture was used to introduce the importance of language to God in 
biblical times, and in today’s postmodern context. It is evident that God wanted 
people to hear the good news in their native language. While clinical chaplaincy 
does not strive to evangelize, the recovery of soul process in essence is 
communicating good news. In order for the youngster to hear the message of 
hope, love and redemption it is important that the trainee understands that the 
youngster may need to hear this message in their “native” language. The trainee 
is not required to speak the language but in most cultures interpreters are used to 
communicate in instances when the communicator does not speak the native 
language of the people. 

3. Jail and Gang Culture: We explore the history of imprisonment and how 
incarceration has become a badge of honor among youth. We also explore how 
the prison system has contributed to the deconstruction of the traditional family 
system. Everyone agreed that this is the biggest challenge facing youth in the 21 st 
century. I, however disagreed as I believe many of the others issues already 
presented in the manual are the underlying issues pushing youngsters to join 
gangs due to lack of familial support. Although this is not the case with all gang 
members. We explore the various gangs in New York City and why young 
people join gangs. 

4. LGBTQ Culture - In this section we further explored the LGBTQ culture and 
discussed cultural sensitivity and the importance of the discipline in pastoral 
caregiving. Using proper terminologies when working with LGBTQ youth. 
Explored symbols and signs that youth use to define their sexuality and why this 
is important for the practitioner. 
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The eighth and final session dealt with Ethics and An Interfaith Approach. In this 
section we dealt with: 

1. Ethical Issues in Chaplaincy - We introduced a set of requirements of basic 
values and the standards of youth chaplaincy, a guide to decision-making and 
appropriate behavior for youth chaplains, and the importance of ongoing 
accountability and supervision by peers and other professionals. In this section we 
also provided trainees an opportunity to participate in a Clinical Pastoral 
Education residency, which ensures accountability and peer group supervision. 

We also gave clear guidelines on polity and expectations of clinical youth 
chaplains. 

2. Working with all faith groups - we discussed the importance of using an interfaith 
approach when providing pastoral care to youth. We explore different religious 
traditions in order to familiarize the practitioner. The importance of working with 
people from diverse faith communities were discussed and how having an 
interfaith approach does not necessarily mean one is abandoning their faith or 
even accepting the values and theological perspective of other faiths. We 
emphasized the importance of “knowing your audience.” 

3. Cultural and Spiritual Competencies - we emphasized the importance of 
chaplains living in an age of cultural and spiritual diversity and the importance of 
developing spiritual and cultural competencies that will allow the practitioner to 
work with youth from varied cultural and spiritual backgrounds. Attention and 
self-awareness required for this discipline were explored. Culture was defined, as 
were the competencies. 

4. Community versus Kingdom Building: The Good Samaritan Motif - we exegete 
the Good Samaritan motif in order to better understand the importance of 
diversity and mercy ministries. Here the position of the youth chaplain is that of 
the Good Samaritan. The youth chaplain in the manner of a Good Samaritan did 
not ask what the youngster believes before tending to his wounds. The Good 
Samaritan never asked what was the young man’s sexual orientation prior to 
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placing him on his animal nor did he ask what church he attended prior to paying 
for his stay at the inn. This motif challenged the trainees to look at what really 
matters to God when there is a need. The position presented was that when we 
respond to those we provide pastoral care like the Good Samaritan, we are 
working collaboratively with other faith groups and cultures in order to build our 
communities and make them safer and healthier places to live and raise youth. 

Goal Five - Develop Certifying Organization 

Registered with Department of State 

In order for the youth chaplaincy model to receive the respect due in the pastoral 

care and chaplaincy arena it was extremely important for me to think of ways to develop 
a not-for profit organization and have it registered with the New York State Department 
of State. 

Strategies: 

I filed a Certificate of Incorporation for the National Association of Youth 
Chaplains Inc. (NAYC), with the New York State Department of State under Section 402 
of the Not-for-Profit Corporation Law. The corporation was filed under section B and its 
statement of purposes are to develop a youth chaplaincy association that works with 
youth programs, youth ministries or any institution, whether public or private that works 
with youth in the United States of America. The program will train and certify pastors, 
ministers, laypersons, and scholars who work with un-churched and incarcerated youth. 
We will equip youth chaplains on how to provide care to the constituencies served. The 
trainings explore the new norms of society and will utilize a holistic and multi¬ 
disciplinary approach in providing pastoral care to youth. The association will engage in 
a clinical pastoral education process and will work with youth chaplains within 
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communities in order to provide pastoral care giving and pastoral counseling. The 
association will provide youth chaplains who complete trainings and field education with 
a certification of youth chaplain, which will include a certificate of membership and 
identification card and a NAYC badge. The youth chaplains will work closely with 
prisons, hospitals, jails, schools, youth development programs, sports leagues, and any 
youth program that solicits and seeks our services throughout the country. We will 
develop a youth chaplaincy certification program, a chaplaincy training institute, peer 
group supervision, and provide CPE. We will also provide a parent training institute in 
order to train parents on how to work with their children who may be struggling with 
sexuality issues, mental illness, childhood trauma, and gang culture. We will work with 
various faiths and denominations that do not contradict our standards and oppose our 
theological views. 

This Certificate of Incorporation was filed and approved on August 19, 2010. On 
that same day, August 19, 2010 NAYC filed with the Department of Treasury Internal 
Revenue Service and received their Employer Identification Number. Immediately after 
receiving approval of incorporation, NAYC filed for its Tax Exempt Status (501C-3). 
This filing is pending approval. 

Through this not-for-profit incorporation, a board of directors was developed, and 
has met several times since the development of this organization. A constitution and by¬ 
laws were developed. The Association believed it was extremely necessary to have an 
accrediting body that will support their efforts in providing CPE. Through consultation, 
it was agreed that the CPSP was the best route to go. Their purposes and processes 
emulated the beliefs of the National Association of Youth Chaplains Inc. Through 
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consultation, the Association became an approved CPE site and an approved training 
program with CPSP. 47 

I believed the best approach to solidifying this model was for me to begin the 
process of becoming a CPE Supervisor. I am currently completing my first Supervisory 
Unit. It should be noted that I have placed my resume in the appendices as I have 
extensive experience in the mental health field and have obtained professional training 
and degrees in the field of social services. Currently, I am the New York State, Regional 
Chaplain giving oversight to the NYS-OCFS juvenile residential facilities in the New 
York City area, - a total of six residential facilities, and supervise 43-plus volunteer 
chaplains and 36 youth chaplains through the NAYC. 


47 See Appendix 13 for the directory of CPSP Training Centers as of November, 2010. 
4S See Appendix 14 for resume—Rev. Alfred Correa. 
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CHAPTER 8 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 


In order to determine the efficacy of this project the site team and author 
developed an evaluation process. It is clear that projects that have impact can and should 
be replicable. In doing so, we developed milestones to assist the site team and me in 
determining whether we were achieving any measureable outcomes. 

The first milestone was to solicit 100 churches or faith-based programs in the 
NYC area by way of email, correspondence, and word of mouth. Out of these 100, it was 
anticipated that at least 50 would attend the Religious Volunteer Summit. The attendance 
at this summit was the measure used to indicate the level of interest the faith community 
had in addressing this challenge. 

I predicted that from this participation the agency (OCFS) would be able to 
generate at least 30% (or 15) of attendees as potential volunteers. It was expected that 
these potential volunteers would then attend a site visit at a location that will eventually 
become a ministerial site. We will submit and collect New York State Central Registry 
clearance forms along with completed application for new religious volunteers that will 
be attached to this project. The completed volunteer application form, NYS Central 
Registry clearance forms would serve as documentation for the site team and become the 
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formal record, helping us to distinguish those who want to actively participate from those 
who are merely expressing a casual interest.. 

The outreach for the first group of persons that would participate in the project 
was done on May 14, 2010 at the New York Theological Seminary Alumni Awards. I 
was invited to be a panelist at a forum on youth, which followed the presentation of 
awards to outstanding alumni who were making significant contributions in their 
communities. I used this platform to speak about the need for the church to become 
involved in the care of their youth, especially those that were incarcerated and those 
outside their church walls, the un-churched youth. I challenged them to become involved 
in the movement to reform the way youth are treated in the juvenile system and in our 
communities. I gave a brief introduction of the project and invited persons to contact me 
for information about the upcoming training in May 2010. Out of that appeal, six NYTS 
students or alumni became a part of the pilot cohort. In addition to the presentation, 
mailings, e-mail blasts and word of mouth was used to advertise the May training, which 
ran from May 24, 2010 to July 26, 2010. 49 Over twenty applications were received, from 
which seventeen persons were accepted into the program of training for youth chaplains. 

Mid-way through the training, the chaplains were assigned to respective locations 
and participated in supervised field practice, which included two 3-hour sessions working 
with the youth individually or in a group. These hours were logged. We provided them 
with the post-training survey at the end of their internship period, to evaluate the 
effectiveness of any new skills learned. 


49 See Appendix 18 for YCCP Course Outline & Syllabus—Cohort 1, May 2010. 
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Finally, a comprehensive program evaluation of all aspects of the program and 
training was provided to identify strengths, weaknesses and areas that needed 
improvement. We also required a log to record how many referrals are made to third 
party agencies as we recognize that the role of chaplain is also to provide care and make 
appropriate referrals when necessary, which means that every chaplain should have a 
pool of resources in respective communities in order to better service our youth. 

The graduation, the feedback from participant and youth recipients, the internship, 
and the referral process will be the markers of the success of this program. In addition, 
the youth chaplains will be asked to regenerate this process by teaching cohorts that will 
follow the first cohort. A comparison analysis will be done between the first and the 
second cohort in order to measure the effectiveness of the program and response of both 
groups. 

Rationale for Developing Surveys and Project Evaluation 

In order to determine the scope and type of experience applicants had working 
with youth, especially youth that were un-churched or incarcerated and discover if 
applicants had received any prior training which prepared them to work with youth, it 
was necessary to develop tools that would give me the information needed to assess 
whether applicants would benefit from the training provided in the youth chaplaincy 
model. Rev. Marilyn Correa, assisted by Francesca Joseph, took on the task of 
developing the questions to be included in the pre-training survey. 50 Rev. Marilyn 


50 See Appendix 8 for YCCP Pre-Training Survey. 
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Correa researched various tools for evaluation and drew from various resources, 51 which 
were adapted to meet the program needs. I also wanted use this instrument to evaluate 
persons who completed the trainings had achieved their training expectations stated in 
their pre-training survey. A post-training survey would be handed out at the last training 
session to evaluate training outcomes. 

In order to get permission from applicants to participate in my project, ensure 
confidentiality and provide them with an opportunity to opt-out of the project, a cover 
letter from me was attached to the pre- and post-training surveys. This was distributed to 
the participants seeking to enroll in the training by e-mail transmission from Rev. 
Marilyn Correa. Participants were told in the cover letter from me that completing and 
returning the document to the issuer, Rev. Marilyn Correa would serve as their 
permission to include the data provided in my project. Seventeen persons responded and 
completed the pre-training survey for the first cohort of youth chaplains in training. 
Participants were assigned an alphanumeric code, which would be used to match their 
pre- and post-training surveys. 

The pre-training survey included basic demographic information on the 
participants that would allow the researcher to identify the age, gender, ethnicity, 
city/state of residency, and educational level of the applicants. Applicants were also 
asked to indicate whether they had ever worked with youth and if so, to indicate the age 

51 Wade M. Vagias, “Likert-type scale response anchors,” Clemson International Institute for 
Tourism & Research Development, Department of Parks, Recreation and Tourism Management, Clemson, 
2006, http://www.hehd.clemson.edu/PRTMcenter/scale.pdf (accessed July 23, 2010); Robert A. Martin, 
“Potential Program Evaluation Questions,” Department of Agricultural Education and Studies, 
http://www.extension.iastate.edu/ag/staff/info/evalquestions.html (accessed April 16, 2011); Carter 
McNamara, “A Basic Guide to Program Evaluation,” 

http://www.tgci.com/magazine/A%20Basic%20Guide%20to%20Program%20Evaluation.pdf (accessed 
July 23, 2010). 
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range of youth they had worked with and the setting(s) in which they had worked with 
youth. Applicants were asked to indicate any ideals, concepts, values or theologies that 
were central to their life. This question was included as I wanted to determine if there 
were any biases or judgments about youth and youth culture that might hinder the person 
from working effectively with youth. Applicants were asked to indicate any previous 
training they had received to prepare them to work specifically with youth. If they had 
received prior training, I wanted the participants to list the trainings received. Another 
important area covered in the pre-training survey was finding out what challenges the 
participants had encountered in their work with youth and how they had resolved the 
issues reported. This information would inform me and provide data on the types of 
challenges faced by practitioners in the field, ways they attempted to resolve these 
challenges and reveal any trends or patterns in the challenges reported. Applicants were 
also asked to share what they expected from completing the youth chaplaincy training 
and how they planned to use the credential. This information provided me with a means 
of measuring whether applicants had achieved their expected outcome, and provided me 
with data on ways in which persons planned to use the youth chaplaincy training and 
credential. 

The post-training survey ~ included the same demographic information used in 
the pre-training survey for questions 1 through 4 and question 5 asked participants to 
indicate the age range of the youth they had served during their supervised field practice, 
and include the type of service they provided for the youths. Question 6 listed areas of 
service and participants were required to check all the boxes that applied and allowed the 

52 See Appendix 9 for YCCP Post Training Survey. 
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option to select “Other” for services not included on the list. Question 7 asked 
participants to indicate by checking yes or no, if they believed the trainings had equipped 
them to work with youth. Part B of that question asked the participant to specify how the 
training had helped. Question 8 was designed to discover any challenges participants 
faced while completing their field practice and asked them to say how their challenges 
were resolved if they had any. Question 9 asked participants to rate whether the program 
had 1) failed to meet 2) met my expectations or 3) exceeded my expectations. In addition 
to doing this they were asked in the next two questions, 10 and 11, to share any 
measurable results they took away from the program; skills, lessons, information, etc. 
Questions 13 and 14 used Likert-type scale response questions which asked participants 
to rate the manual and their field practice experience using a scale from 1 -5 with 1- poor; 
2 - fair; 3 - neutral; 4 - good; 5 - excellent. This type of question was used to facilitate 
statistical analysis of the information provided. The final two questions were open-ended 
and asked if participants would recommend the program to friends and if they have any 
additional questions, comments or concern they wished to share. 

o 

The final project evaluation ' was provided at the end of the training to assess the 
efficacy of the program and determine if program goals had been met. This was a 
comprehensive five-page document, which covered the evaluation of the instructor; the 
student learning experience; the manual’s content, usefulness and format; class 
organization; field practice experience; the administration of the program; overall level of 
satisfaction with the program. Participants were also asked open-ended questions to 
evaluate the program’s strengths, weaknesses, and give any suggestions for improvement. 

53 See Appendix 10 for YCCP Project Evaluation. 
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Analysis of Instruments Used in Data Gathering 

Several tools were used to gather information for this project and to be used in 


providing feedback in order to evaluate the effectiveness of the program in meeting the 
its goals and the expectations of the participants, those who enrolled in and completed the 
eight-week training program and graduated. The instruments used were prepared by Rev. 
Marilyn Correa with assistance from Chaplain Francesca Joseph and used a variety of 
styles for gathering descriptive and statistical information. Surveys (pre- and post¬ 
training) could be completed online using the form or could be printed for paper and pen 
response and mailing. Most participants used the Internet as the way of completing the 
forms and returning them to Rev. Marilyn Correa. Mail was used in cases where 
participants had difficulty with working with it online and preferred to print, complete 
and return by postal service. Surveys utilized check boxes for general demographic 
information and identifying general categories such as age range, gender, educational 
level, etc. and open-ended questions were used to extract information on participant’s 
prior experiences, challenges, feedback and suggestions. Likert-type scaled response 
questions were used in areas where more accurate (quantitative) measurement of the 
participant’s response was needed, and the most common format used was the 5-point 
scale, with 1 reflecting the lowest level of agreement and 5 reflecting the highest level of 
agreement of the construct being measured. An example of this is question 13 in the post 
training survey which asked the participant to rate the content of the manual using 1- 
poor; 2 - fair; 3 - neutral; 4 - good; 5 - excellent. The project evaluation used this 
format to evaluate the six main areas of the program: 1) Instructor 
Competence/Knowledge - which was broken up into eight areas for providing feedback: 
subject matter, organization, quality and relevance of assignments, assignments - 
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feedback and timely response, willingness to learn, active listening, level of learning; 2) 
Student Learning - which covered eleven areas of student learning; 3) Student Manual 
- content, format and usefulness; 4) Class Organization - level of satisfaction with class 
organization; 5) Field Training - level of satisfaction with field training experience; and 
6) Administrative Team - rate administrative team’s effectiveness/support. The 
remaining section - Overall Program Impact, used mostly open-ended questions to get 
qualitative responses from the participants on skills learned and applications, proposed 
use of the training, program strengths and weaknesses and suggestions for improvement. 
Participants were also asked to rate their level of satisfaction with the overall impact of 
the program in meeting their ministry goals/needs. 

Summary of the Results 


Program Demographics - Cohort 1 -17 Graduates ( 2 withdrew before program 
start) 

Gender: 9 Male 8 Female 


Age Range: 2 - 22-30 years old; 4 - 31-40 years old; 5 - 41-50 years old; 

5 - 51-60 years old; 1 - over 60 years old 

Ethnicity: 12 Black/African American 4 Latino 

1 Caucasian 

Educational: 2 High School 4 Some College 

9 Graduate 1 Post Graduate 

1 College 

Ordained Minister: 7 Ordained Ministers 

10 Lay Ministers 


Ministry Involvement: 2 Senior Pastors, 1 Spiritual Director, 1 Associate Minister, 1 
Youth Minister, 2 Evangelists, 1 Ordained Deacon, 9 Persons involved in youth and 
prison ministry. 
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Program Demographics - Cohort 2 

- 20 Graduates - (2 dropped out; 8 withdrew 

during before program start) 

Gender: 7 Male 

13 Female 


Age Range: 3 - 22-30 years old; 

3-51-61 years old; 

1 - 31-40 years old; 

1 - over 60 years old 

12 - 41-50 years old; 

Ethnicity: 14 Black/African American 3 Black/Latino 

1 Caucasian 

2 Latino 

Educational: 1 High School 

7 Graduate 

9 Some College 

2 Post Graduate 

1 College 

Ordained Minister: 11 - Ordained Ministers 

9 - Lay Ministers 


Ministry Involvement: 5 Senior Pastors; 4 Associate Pastors; 1 Associate Minister; 4 
Youth Ministers; 3 persons involved in Youth/Prison Ministry; 1 Deacon; 2 involved in 
Youth Programs. 


An analysis of the demographic information reflected that one of the primary 
goals of the project had been met - increasing the number of volunteers from local faith 
communities within the downstate juvenile facilities. There were a total of 37 persons 
who completed all areas of the YCCP training and graduated; completed and submitted 
NYS Central Registry clearance application forms; completed the application process for 
membership in the National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc.; completed and 
submitted a volunteer application and were assigned to volunteer in one of the six 
downstate OCFS juvenile facilities. 

Another goal of the program was to bring together diverse group of practitioners, 
lay and ordained, professional and volunteer, who would engage in a teacher/student, 
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student/teacher learning process that would allow all voices to be heard: scholar, 
theologian, frontline ministers, pastors, and youth. In the first cohort, 53% of the 
participants were male, and 47% were female. Of that group, 41% were ordained 
ministers, including two senior pastors and 59% were lay ministers involved in various 
ministries with youth in their churches and in juvenile and other correctional settings. 
Regarding diversity, the first cohort comprised of 71% Black/African American, 24% 
Latino and 5% Caucasian. In terms of educational level of the participants represented in 
cohort 1, 12% were High school graduates, 24% had some college (associate degree or 
college credits), 5% had a college degree, 54% had a graduate degree (including M.Div.) 
and 5% had a post-graduate degree (D.Min). 

We also saw much diversity in the age groups involved in the trainings. The age 
groups 41 to 50 and 51 to 60 were both equally represented with 29% each of the 
participants. The next biggest group was the 31 to 40 age range with 24 participants. 

This was followed by the 22 to 30 age range with 12% of the participants and the over 60 
represented 6% of participants. The demographics indicated that there was a strong 
desire for older adults to understand youth culture, in that 64% of the first cohort was 
over 40 years old, and they were willing to make themselves uncomfortable in order to 
engage youth in a more effective way. 

A similar pattern was seen in the 2 nd cohort in terms of diversity observed in the 
demographic data analysis. Sixty-five percent of the participants were female compared 
with 47% in the 1 st cohort, and 35% were male, as compared with 53% in cohort 1. 
Forty-five percent were ordained ministers, who included 5 senior pastors - a slight 
increase in the number of ordained ministers and senior pastors participating in the 
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second cohort training. The other 55% were lay ministers working in various capacities 
in ministry. In terms of ethnic diversity, 70% of the participants were Black/African 
American, 15% were Black/Latino, 10% were Latino (non black) and 5% Caucasian. 

The ethnic/racial diversity of the second cohort was a closer representation of the ethnic 
make-up of the juvenile population currently in our juvenile justice system in New York 
City. 

A report from the NYS OCFS detailing the race/ethnic distribution in the Juvenile 
Justice system in New York City in 2006 reported that 61% of OCFS facility admissions 
were black, 36% were Hispanic, and 2% were White and 1% was listed as other. 54 The 
educational level of the second cohort was also diverse. Forty-five percent had some 
college, 35% had graduate degrees or were pursing graduate studies, 10% had or were 
pursuing doctoral degrees and the last two categories, high school certificate and college 
degree, each represented 5% of the participants. Here again the data analysis of the 
second cohort, reflected diversity at all levels of participant admission and graduation. 

Analysis of Program Evaluation - Cohorts 1 and 2 

The participants of cohort 1 who completed the project evaluation submitted the 
following ratings: fourteen (14) completed evaluations were returned from the seventeen 
who completed the program. The participants rated seven qualities of the instructor and 
the average rating for the seven qualities are reported here. 55 The participants were asked 
to state their degree of agreement with each statement with 

54 NYS Office of Children and Family Services, “Disproportionate Minority Representation 
(DMR) in OCFS Service Delivery”, May 2009, 

http://ocfs.ny.gov/main/recc/Overview_DMR_OCFS_Service_Delivery.pdf (accessed April 16, 2011). 

55 See Appendix 10 for a copy of the complete Project evaluation. 
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1) Instructor Competence/Knowledge: rate agreement with statements - 1) Strongly 
disagree, 2) Disagree 3) Unsure, 4) Agree 5) Strongly agree. The eight questions reflected 
several positive qualities of a competent and knowledgeable instructor. The average 
rating is reported here. 13 (5)-Strongly agree; 1 (4)-Agree 

2) Student learning: participants asked to rate agreement with statements- twelve 
questions that reflect positive learning experiences/environment were given and the total 
average rating is reported here. 11 (5)-Strongly agree; 3 (4)-Agree 

3) YCCP Student Manual, rating - 1) Poor 2) Fair 3) Good 4) Very good 5) Excellent 

Content: 3 (3)-Good; 3 (4)-Very Good; 8 (5)-Excellent 

Format: 3 (3)-Good; 3 (4)-Very Good 7 (5)-Excellent; 1 blank 
Usefulness: 1 (3)-Good; 5 (4)-Very Good; 7 (5)-Excellent; 1 blank 

4) Class Organization : rating for level of satisfaction - 1) Not satisfied 2) Slightly 

satisfied 3) Moderately satisfied 4) Very satisfied and 5) Extremely satisfied. 

2 responses were left blank; 1 (2)-Slightly satisfied; 1 (3)-Moderately satisfied; 

4 (4)-Very satisfied; 6 (5)-Extremely satisfied. 

5) Field Training-, rating for field training experience - 1) Poor 2) Fair 3) Good 4) Very 

Good 5) Excellent. 2 responses were left blank; 1 (3)-Good; 6 (4)-Very good; 

5 (5)-Excellent. 

6) Administrative Team : rate the effectiveness/support - 1) Poor 2) Fair 3) Good 4) Very 
Good 5) Excellent. 3 (3)-Good; 4 (4)-Very good; 7 (5)-Excellent. 
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7) Overall Program Impact, rate level of satisfaction - 1) Not satisfied 2) Slightly 
satisfied 3) Moderately satisfied 4) Very satisfied and 5) Extremely satisfied. 4 (4)-Very 
satisfied; 10 (5)-Extremely satisfied. 

The same tool was used to measure the second cohort. Twelve participants 
returned completed evaluations. I am still waiting on the remaining 8 evaluations. The 
results below reflect the response from the twelve. 

1) Instructor Competence/Knowledge', rate agreement with statements - 1) Strongly 
disagree, 2) Disagree 3) Unsure, 4) Agree 5) Strongly agree. The eight questions reflected 
several positive qualities of a competent and knowledgeable instructor. The average 
rating is reported here. 10 (5)-Strongly agree; 2 (4)- Agree 

2) Student learning: participants asked to rate agreement with statements- twelve 
questions that reflect positive learning experiences/environment were given and the total 
average rating is reported here. 9 (5)-Strongly agree; 3 (4)-Agree 

3) YCCP Student Manual, rating - 1) Poor 2) Fair 3) Good 4) Very good 5) Excellent 

Content: 1 (3)-Good; 2 (4)-Very Good; 9 (5)-Excellent 

Format: 2 (3)-Good; 4 (4)-Very Good 6 (5)-Excellent; 

Usefulness: 2 (4)-Very Good; 10 (5)-Excellent; 

4) Class Organization: rating for level of satisfaction - 1) Not satisfied 2) Slightly 

satisfied 3) Moderately satisfied 4) Very satisfied and 5) Extremely satisfied. 

3 responses were left blank; 8 (4)-Very satisfied; 1 (5)-Extremely satisfied. 
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5) Field Training : rating for field training experience - 1) Poor 2) Fair 3) Good 4) Very 

Good 5) Excellent. 3 responses were left blank; 2 (3)-Good; 2 (4)-Very good; 

4 (5)-Excellent. 

6) Administrative Team: rate the effectiveness/support - 1) Poor 2) Fair 3) Good 4) Very 
Good 5) Excellent. 3 (4)-Very good; 9 (5)-Excellent. 

7) Overall Program Impact rate level of satisfaction - 1) Not satisfied 2) Slightly 
satisfied 3) Moderately satisfied 4) Very satisfied and 5) Extremely satisfied. 1 (4)-Very 
satisfied; 11 (5)-Extremely satisfied. 

The results for overall satisfaction with the program across both cohorts who returned 
evaluations were very high. Twenty (21) of the twenty-five participants or 84% rated 
their overall level of satisfaction with the program, as extremely satisfied. 

Program Weaknesses and Strengths Reported by Training Cohorts 

I will summarize in this section the feedback of program weaknesses and 
strengths as observed by the participants in both training cohorts. Weaknesses reported 
were: 

• Program needs funding and support to help develop and strengthen it 

• No prior template to follow 

• Need to expand length of course - not enough time to cover materials and 
process them 

• Need longer sessions 
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Use more graduates from first cohort to teach 


• Field training needs to be more structured 
Program strengths reported were: 

• Commitment, expertise and compassion of the leader 

• Chaplaincy formation process 

• Bridging gap between churched and un-churched 

• Great instruction 

• Getting to know the population you are ministering to 

• Becoming more self-aware 

• Addressed needs of constituents 

• The direct approach to engage practitioners 

• Participation of the group 

• Passionate, committed and dedicated leaders 

• Learning how to listen 

• The teaching/curriculum 
The suggestions made were: 

• Having more sessions or extending the training session, making it longer 

• Need more time to process information given in class 
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There were many useful suggestions and feedback provided that I will incorporate in 
future trainings. I want to take this opportunity to thank all the participants for their 
courageousness and compassion demonstrated over the course of the program and their 
commitment to learn, re-evaluate and contextualize their ministry styles to accommodate 
that care of the 21 st century youth. 
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CHAPTER 9 


MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 

As part of the Doctoral of Ministry program, candidates must develop a site team 
that will assist them with the implementation of the project and hold the doctoral 
candidate accountable to strengthening competencies. This site team consisted of Rev. 
Dr. Francis Henry, Rev. Marilyn Correa, Chaplain Francesca Joseph, Rev. Dr. Gregory 
McCants and Chaplain Valerie Foster who withdrew from the program for personal 
reasons. The site team added Chaplain Linda Jackson who played an integral role in the 
projects implementation and evaluation. 

These site team members have different strengths and different professional and 
ministerial qualities. Dr. Henry is an alumnus from the New York Theological Seminary 
and is a senior pastor. His strengths were in the area of theologian and would hold me 
accountable to growth in this area. Rev. Marilyn Correa has many strong assets. While 
she assisted in various areas of this project and co-labored with me, her strongest 
qualities were in the clinical arena. She would work with me in developing clinical 
processes but also hold me accountable to strengthening myself as clinician. 

Chaplain Francesca Joseph, is a professional educator and works for the New 
York City Department of Education. Her strength is in delivery of curriculum. Chaplain 
Joseph would assist in developing the curriculum (training manual) and hold me 
accountable in the area of educator. 
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Rev. Dr. Gregory McCants did not withdraw from the project but was unable to 
assist me as he would have liked due to personal reasons. However, he provided ongoing 
consultation in the development of the model and in looking at the challenges among 
youth culture. 

Lastly, we have Chaplain L inda Jackson, who contributed in various areas in the 
implementation of this project. Chaplain Jackson has strong administrative skills and 
would assist me through consultation and hold me accountable to growth in this area. 

The site team had several site team meetings and a few telephone conferences. 
They were all given copies of their responsibilities and duties in order to for them to 
become familiar with the process. Most of these participants have either seen some of 
my work already or were seminary peers. This strengthened the commodore within this 
team. During these meetings we discussed competencies, strength and weaknesses of the 
curriculum and the pros and cons of the youth chaplaincy program. Each site team 
member was able to share their perspective and it was decided for ongoing accountability 
that we would also meet with them one on one for further consult. 

The overall responsibility of the site team was to assist me in assessing my areas 
of competencies for this project. 56 The site team was honest, transparent, and 
compassionate of my growth and provided constructive criticism in not only how to grow 
in my competencies but also how to mature the youth chaplaincy model. The site team 


56 See Appendix 4 for Agenda of Site Team Meeting to review candidate competencies. 
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was also responsible for monitoring the progress of the Demonstration Project from 
proposal approval through implementation and evaluation stages, to final completion. 

During these meetings, the site team concluded that after careful consideration 
they decided to remove the competency of administrator as I had worked as an 
administrator in various capacities, as a professional, and had developed organizations 
and leaders to work in this capacity. I developed the Youth Chaplaincy Certification 
Program and was able to show competency in developing a vision and mission for the 
organization. The National Association of Youth Chaplains, and develop the 
infrastructure that is now found within this organization. 

No one on the site team felt they had the capacity to evaluate me in this area. 
However, I believe that I can still work on growing in this area and will do so in my 
personal time but not for the purposes of this project. 

Personal Evaluations 

The outcomes expected for this project went above and beyond my expectations. 
It is with the assistance of the site team, volunteers, and the youth serviced that this 
project was such a success. One of the amazing components of this process was the 
integration of Clinical Pastoral Education. 

It was my duty to ensure that clinical reflection, and self-reflection was included 
in this project. Part of this process was to remember “Who am I?” and include my 
experiences in the project without imposing myself on the trainees. I did the best to 


57 See Appendix 3 for letters of approval of the Demonstration Project Proposal and the final 
Demonstration Project submitted by the site team. 
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ensure that concepts were transcendent, although some concepts were included in order 
for the program to be contextually relevant to the culture served. 

When looking at who am I, it was extremely important to provoke the question, 
“How did I get formed?” and even more importantly “Did I have insight of self?” these 
were several of the many questions asked in order to explore and present concepts and 
processes that have proven to be transformative in nature. The spiritual formation 
included in the process matured me in my theological process as they went hand in hand 
in ensuring the audience served would be taken into consideration when developing 
theological perspectives. The theological process included had to be contextual to a 
postmodern context while not stretching the text to a degree that it would lose its original 
intent and so maintain the integrity of the text. This process caused me to engage in more 
meaningful self-reflection and ongoing accountability in order to maintain the integrity of 
the materials presented. This process challenged me to make peace with failure and 
embrace brokenness as a life-changing concept that was attained through this project. 

Counselor/Clinician 

After seeking consultation with the site team, we decided that adding 
“Counselor/Clinician” as a competency would strengthen the work I would do in the 
project and trainings. In addition, the added competency would be beneficial for trainees 
that would join the Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program and for my personal 
professional development. 

My personal goal in ongoing preparation as a clinical chaplain for this project was 
to improve my clinical process, which was not included in the initial demonstration 
project. My goals included didactics that were contextual and meaningful to the trainees 
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concerning youth, engaging the urban community to raise their standards in community 
chaplaincy and to engage them in professional chaplaincy. And further, to raise 
awareness in the faith community about the challenges our youth face, specifically those 
who are incarcerated and un-churched. In order to do this effectively I read several 
books to expand my knowledge on pastoral care and supervision. These books consisted 
of Giving Counsel (Donald Capps), Thus Far on the Way: Toward a Theology of Child 
Advocacy (Elaine Lindner), The Practice ofPastorcd Care (Carrie Doehring), Pastoral 
Theology (T. Oden), The Supervisory Relationship: A Contemporary and 
Psychodynamic Approach (O’dea & Sarnat), just to mention a few. 

In this process I also read many journal articles that explored the many 
challenging topics in the field of pastoral care such as, Narcissistic Transference 
(Margolis), Discovering New Truths (Spotnitz), Treatment Beginnings (Phyllis Meadow), 
Using Countertransference Resistance (Berstein), The Therapeutic Function of Hate in 
the Countertransference (Epstein), and more. 

I also joined a clinical pastoral education (CPE) supervisory group in order to 
have the accountability to my growth as clinical chaplain. 

I went to two retreats at Stella Maris in New Jersey to meet with my covenant 
community, The College of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapy. These retreats were 
called the National Clinical Training Seminars, where supervisors presented their case 
presentations for consultation. During this time I was approved through the College of 
Pastoral Care to make the National Association of Youth Chaplains Inc, a training center 
registered in the CPSP directory. In addition, I am now a part of the SOHA (South 
Harlem) Chapter of CPSP. Each Chapter in CPSP functions in response to the needs for 
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ministry and training of the community. I believe chapter life also allows me to be 
accountable by my peers in the ongoing work I am doing with youth and chaplaincy. 

Theologian 

According to Princeton Review a theologian concentrates on the study of 
religious history and the challenges within modern day religion. They are considered the 
teachers of God. Most theologians are found in seminaries and are committed to studying 
religious texts and passing on what they learn to others. The theologian teaches the 
religious leader (pastor, imam, rabbi, etc.), and in turn the religious or spiritual leader 
teaches the layperson and or ministers in training. 

Theologians use tools and methods of biblical research, which can translate into 
reading a lot and they can spend a lot of time writing. Theologians have been described 
as individuals who study diverse denominations from many cultures, and are biblically 
and theologically responsible, professionally competent, intellectually capable, and 
display spiritual maturity. 

There is so much to add to what a theologian is and what is the function of a 
theologian. For the purposes of this project we will focus on the brief definition provided. 
The integration of a theological perspective on youth in the Joseph Motif displays a 
critical analysis o my ability to do a study of a religious historical example of betrayal 
that emulated a postmodern challenge - foster care. 

Theologians can be considered teachers/professors of God. While the trainings are 
more consultation and take on a form of workshops, didactics and seminars, I engage in 
pedagogy and in theological discourse with the trainees in order to stimulate and provoke 
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a theology for youth. While these sessions were not in a seminary, where most 
theologians can be found, I thought two sessions should take place in a seminary to give 
the indigenous practitioner exposure to being in a seminary setting. These two sessions 
took place at the New York Theological Seminary. 

The theologian is said to study religious text and share the knowledge and wealth 
of information with others. I believe that these characteristics were displayed in the form 
of the manual and trainings. A dissemination of information and material took place in 
order for the trainees to increase in knowledge and in theological process. 

A theologian also teaches religious leaders that in turn they can teach their 
laypersons. It has been reported that more than 50% of the participants in the Youth 
Chaplaincy Program were senior pastors, associate pastors, youth ministers/pastor or 
religious leaders in their own right. 

I used various tools and methods of biblical research in order to exegete biblical 
text that would be presented. I utilized tools like, The Pulpit Commentary, The Word 
Commentary, The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament and materials on the 
History of the Christian Church just to name a few. I also used the Quran and Torah to 
have a better understanding on how the concepts I present in the material correlates to the 
various religions found in my current setting. 

As an observation I believe that in order to move this project forward I will need 
to include metaphors of other religious persuasions. Enhance the Interfaith Approach so 
that the youth chaplaincy program is more ecumenical. I am aware that this initial project 
has a lot of Abrahamic Theology and not enough of other faith traditions, such as 
Hinduism, Atheism and Buddhism, just to name a few. I believe that if I incorporate a 
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theme that is more central and common to all religions such as love and justice, such as 
those expressed by Paul Tillich in his book, Love, Power and Justice: Ontological 
Analysis and Ethical Applications, I would really capture a larger audience. This 
adjustment will require a more clinical chaplaincy approach so that religion is not 
consuming what we are trying to accomplish with youth. The challenges you face may 
have a spiritual content and/or spiritual consequence. However it is my goal to get the 
trainees to maintain the integrity of an interfaith approach, except in instances where the 
youth can clearly define how their faith is relevant to the challenges presented. 

I developed a sermon series during the summer of 2010 on developing a theology 
of child advocacy in order to present this model to my church. Today, my church has 
developed an outreach ministry focusing on young ladies who are incarcerated and young 
ladies who are incarcerated with their children. It is my hope and confidence that I have 
matured in this process and the finished product, the project, affirms this growth. 

Teacher 

It is my belief that there is so much to learn in these various areas of 
competencies. While the project was a transformative experience I believe that we never 
arrive and are always learning and growing from our experiences, failures and successes. 

I believe that he displayed competencies in the area of teacher as I was able to provide 
sound pedagogy to graduate and postgraduate trainees and a few had successfully 
completed their doctorate. 

Initially, it was intimidating for me, as I have never done such a project before. 
However, I have taught in seminaries and in graduate schools of counseling. While my 
experience was favorable in an academic setting, I realize that my anxiety derived from 
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differences in age from those in the institution; a younger audience, and those trainees 
enrolled in the youth chaplaincy program who were more experienced and older in age. 

Overall, there was growth from the first cohort and the second cohort. It allowed 
me to identify options on how to better disseminate the materials while maintaining the 
integrity of the curriculum. I will continue to look for opportunities that will strengthen 
my role as teacher and hope that the completion of this project will create opportunities to 
hopefully institutionalize this model and teach in an academic setting. 

Site Team Evaluations 

Counselor/Clinician - Site Team member Rev. Marilyn Correa 

As the site team member assigned to evaluate the candidate. Rev. Alfred Correa, I 
was in the unique position as his wife, of being able to observe him and the development 
of his competency in the area of counselor/clinician throughout his involvement in the 
project and in other settings. Rev. Correa’s educational background includes a Bachelor 
of Arts in Psychology with a minor in Substance Abuse Counseling; Masters in Pastoral 
Care and Counseling; Masters in Divinity, and a Doctor of Ministry in Pastoral Care. He 
also has an extensive background in clinical practice working in various professional 
settings, with forensic populations where he has held supervisory, management and 
senior management positions. His areas of expertise include domestic violence, alcohol 
and substance abuse counseling, pastoral counseling, and family counseling. He included 
a strong clinical component in developing the youth chaplaincy model because of his 
extensive clinical background and the efficacy of empirically sound models and 
techniques he has used. We worked collaboratively in identifying various developmental 
theories and paradigms that would be used in the training, strengthen the program and 
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enhance the knowledge and skills base of the trainees. Rev. Correa integrated many of 
these theories into what he often refers to as a “practical theology.” This is evident in the 
way he provides training to chaplains in training (CIT’s) who may not have a clinical 
background, so that they are able to grasp the theories and concepts and apply them first 
to themselves. An example of this is how he takes Erikson’s psychosocial stages of 
development and allows the CIT to identify areas of interruption in their own 
development and ways in which this has impacted their growth or failure to grow in those 
areas. He challenges the trainees to identify their personal biases, values and judgments 
that may impact the care they provide to youth. 

Rev. Correa also uses this model when conducting services with youth in the 
facilities, challenging them to think deeply about their choices and the long-term impact 
their choices can have on their lives and future in a language they can easily understand. 

Rev. Correa is committed to the process of continuously enhancing his knowledge, 
skills and practice and is currently working towards his certification as CPE Training 
Supervisor and Board Certified Chaplain. 

I am honored to be a part of this project and affirm his continued growth in the area 
of - counselor/clinician. 

Theologian - Site team member Dr. Francis Henry 

Dr. Henry a site team member was responsible for providing me with feedback 
concerning my development a theologian over the course of this project. Dr. Henry stated 
that he loved the metaphors used to depict some of the many challenges youth faced, 
especially the one on betrayal. The metaphor used as the primary text in this model really 
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embodies some of the youngsters we serve as youth chaplains. Dr. Henry stated that in 
order for the practitioners to get a better sense of the youth they are working with it is 
important for them to understand what youth chaplaincy calls the “Human Document” 
similarly to the biblical text of understanding where Joseph came from, what he went 
through and where he eventually ended up. 

This is a term used by the Youth Chaplaincy Model called from “Incarceration to 
Leadership.” If we can see youth from the perspective of the Joseph motif, maybe then 
we can see that youth can be a potential Joseph. Dr. Henry believed that in using 
theology for the people of the Book or Bible, those primarily who embrace Abrahamic 
Theology, this was the perfect approach to embody their tradition. He noted that after a 
careful analysis he noticed most, if not all, the constituents being serviced expressed this 
theology. Dr. Henry commended me for included Isaiah 61 and introducing this concept 
in way that informs and introduces the youth chaplains as “Servant Leaders” and “Pastors 
of the City.” He highlights that this is who we are as practitioners and made a comparison 
to our theological education and philosophy of the New York Theological Seminary, 
“being the light of the city.” Youth chaplains become the light of the city and share 
messages of hope, love and restoration. Dr. Henry went on to say that the Youth 
Chaplaincy Model presents a theology of care and advocacy. He stated this is how youth 
chaplaincy works, through a theology of care and advocating for the poor and the broken. 
Dr. Henry could see the model maturing as I included a prophetic approach to the ‘art’ of 
care giving. He stated the message is prophetic because we are looking at the potential of 
the youth we serve and believe their current situation is not their place of destiny, it is the 
prophesying to the dry bones Ezekiel talks about. Dr. Henry went on to make a 
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comparison to Edgar S. Cahn in his book No More Throw Away People , a book that 
explores the practice of dismissing or throwing away people we determine to have no 
value. He said the program modeled the ideal of NOT throwing people away because of 
where they are in life currently. The theology of this model proclaimed that this is who 
we are as youth chaplains. Dr. Henry said another important metaphor developed in the 
program was my use of Nehemiah in restoring the city walls to highlight the work of the 
faith community in rebuilding the places, systems and institutions that were broken. He 
said he learned that the faith community and chaplains, who in essence provide pastoral 
presence to their city, are called to be restorers and repairers of the “breaches” in the wall 
(systems we work in and care for our youth). This is what he saw the youth chaplain 
paradigm doing, even as Nehemiah did - train, equip and motivate people in an urban 
context to restore their city. 

Teacher- Site Team member Chaplain Francesca Joseph 

Chaplain Francesca Joseph stated that the Youth Chaplaincy Certification 
Program was intended to aide pastors and or the layperson working with un-churched and 
incarcerated youth to gain a better knowledge of youth cultures and sub-cultures in a 
postmodern context. The curriculum consisted of a holistic approach covering topics such 
as the five areas of personal development, pastoral formation, Erikson’s and Maslow’s 
developmental stages, the components of youth culture (LGBTQ, jail and gang culture, 
slanguage, and hip hop culture) and lastly the Interfaith Approach. The curriculum was 
well thought out and delivered with enthusiasm and diligence. As the program continues 
one would recommend additional session or a longer session to delve into each subject. 
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The curriculum contained appropriate lessons to better equip the practitioners. 
Minor changes were made to curriculum delivery prior to the commencement of the 
second cohort. To better reach the different types of learning styles visuals as well as role 
playing were additional tactics used to ensure the objective of each particular lesson was 
captured by all the participants. In addition to visual aids, the teacher created an outline in 
order to remain on topic and not digress as participants asked question that were not 
pertaining to the particular topic and took away time from the lesson. Teacher assistants 
also facilitated with time keeping ensuring that all the topics for each session were 
covered. 

Some resources that were used to assist in the implementation of teaching were 
the following: Teaching That Makes a Difference: How to Teach for Holistic Impact by 
Dan Lambert, Those Who Can, Teach by Kevin Ryan and James Cooper and Teaching 
Adventure Education Theory: Best Practices by Bob Stremba and Christian A. Bisson. 
Going forward with the chaplaincy program I recommend that the teacher prior to class 
create a detailed lesson plan estimating how much time each sub-topic may require and 
also leave time for question and answers, and the continual use of visual aids, in-class 
worksheet with open-ended questions to ensure class participation from all different types 
of learners. 

All in all it was a pleasure to take part and observe each session and watch the 
students and teacher grow into a community of learners where class time was not just 
teacher centered and learning was circular. As the curriculum progresses, greater benefit 
will emerge from it. 
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CHAPTER 10 


EPOLOGUE: PERSONAL TRANSFORMATION 


Maybe you are unaware of your personal condition because you have become 
absorbed in the lives of others. Perhaps this absorption feels natural. In fact, if 
because in childhood, you were the caretaker or rescuer, you may experience 
your identification with the lives of others to be your condition. You may be 

58 

disconnected from yourself but not know it. 

Margaret Komfeld 


This project was birthed from my life. It literally embodies a journey that has 
saved my life. My awareness of a major challenge in our communities, labeled as “at risk 
youth,” provoked me in developing this project. I believe that the “Recovery of Soul 
Process” saved my life. 

What is amazing is that this book served several purposes, however one was 
discovered while in the process of completing it. That was I literally had to confront 
myself and go back to my childhood to see some of the disruptions that were addressed 
and those that were not addressed. In that process I was able to re-visit some of the 
traumatic experiences I faced as a young man. Raymond Lawrence writes, 

Boisen worked primarily in mental institutions and was reported as having several 
schizophrenic episodes or psychotic breaks as well. These were experiences, 
which he incorporated in his study and understanding of mental illness and 
helping troubled people. Boisen was noted as saying that the study of madness 


58 Kornfeld, Cultivating Wholeness, 281. 
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was basically the same as the study of religion and the more we know about each 
is the better we become at assisting persons who are troubled. 59 

I realized that it was my own brokenness that developed a strong desire to look at some 
of the challenges we currently face with our youth. While I never had a psychotic break, 
my brokenness and sometimes-near psychotic breaks have assisted me in writing this 
book. In embracing my brokenness alongside the newness, this has allowed me to 
experience my own “Recovery of Soul.” My experiences of being raised in an urban 
ghetto in New York City, challenges with poverty, exposure to prisons, gangs and many 
of the ills youth face, has helped me to become better at assisting the youth who are 
troubled. 

In the words of Raymond Lawrence, General Secretary of College of Pastoral 
Supervision and Psychotherapy (CPSP) in his 2005 report to the community noted that 
Boisen was more interested in understanding the patient and his experiences than in 
simply “doing something for the patient.” 60 What I noticed in this experience was that I 
have always felt the need to do something regarding the challenges faced by youth and 
explored various ways to engage them and challenge them. However, I almost forgot that 
understanding the youth’s experience was far more important for me than just “doing 
something for the youth.” The challenge in this process was that if I took the time to 
better understand the “experiences” of the youth, this process would force me to better 
understand what had shaped me and what drives me. This project was liberating for me 
and became part of my very own recovery of soul process. 

59 Raymond J. Lawrence, “General Secretary’s Report.” 

“Ibid. 
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I believe that this is more than a book, but is a vehicle that can be used to literally 
save a youth’s life. The recovery of soul process saves lives and should be instituted 
when working with youth. To be quite honest, I realize that most if not all of my 
hypothesis, clinical and theological process can literally assist adults as well. We are 
living in a dark time and people are looking for answers. The church and the faith 
community need to step up and become accountable for our youth. Whether we like it or 
not, our youth are our future leaders and how they lead tomorrow will be determined by 
what we pour into them today and what we do for them overall. 

The analysis, the research, the trainings, the preparation and didactics, the 
graduation, the accreditation and so on and so forth have been a life changing experience. 
The data has raised my conscience even more on the challenges concerning our youth. 

While it is my belief that many may criticize my work from a clinical standpoint, 
the reality is that my writings were not intended for clinicians, scholars or theologians. 
They were intended for the practitioners on the frontlines who were struggling with what 
to do with many of the challenges they faced when working with youth. That was the 
essence of this project. 

My intention for this project was also to look at an area I was passionate about 
and challenge the faith community to make a difference in working with youth. It is my 
belief that this project has accomplished that. Today I have trained and certified almost 
60 chaplains with this model, that are currently working with youth who are incarcerated 
and are putting the model to the test. I have been sought after by city and government 
agencies currently working with youth and churches, and faith communities are learning 
about the model and making inquiries. 
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It is my belief that this model will go national. If you look around society today 
you will notice people don’t know what to do with our youth and it is my hope that these 
institutions and faith communities who are struggling in this area will explore the use of 
this model as I believe it is what transformed me, has transformed the trainees, and has 
transformed the youth in my settings. 

Margaret Kornfeld, in her book Cultivating Wholeness , 61 talks about how 
sometimes the practitioner is not aware of their personal condition because they become 
consumed with the life of others, work and traumatic experiences not realizing that these 
experiences in turn hinder the quality of care they render to those who are broken. I 
realized in my primitive stages of adulthood that there was a disconnection between who 
I was, and who I thought I was. This discrepancy within me happened as a result of all 
the challenges and traumatic experiences I had faced in my youth. 

With the help of God, and by cultivating wholeness through the recovery of soul 
process I can see that I am truly a work in progress. I am not where I want to be in this 
clinical journey yet, but most certainly I am not where I used to be. 

Shalom 


61 Kornfeld, Cultivating Wholeness, 281. 
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Appendix 1 
Project Timeline 


Date 

Task/Aetivity 

Tools needed to complete task 

Person(s) 

Responsible 

7/24/10 

Religious Event 

Presentation on OCFS Facilities and Opportunities for 
Volunteering and upcoming YCCP 

Candidate 

July-Aug 

Schedule Site Visits 

List of interested persons from Religious summit 

Foster/Joseph 

8/24/10 

Site Team Meeting 

Demonstration Proposal Guidelines & Assessment of 
Candidate Competencies 

Candidate 

8/26/10 

Submit Demonstration Proposal for Approval by 
Dr. Lundy 

Demonstration Proposal Project Guidelines; 
Demonstration Project Proposal 

Candidate 

August 

Email Blast with YCCP Program and 

Registration information 

Criteria for Selection of Candidates; Registration form 

Correa/Candidate/ 

Foster/Joseph 

August 

Evaluate and Edit Manual 

Feedback from Site Team and 1 st YCCP cohort 

Site Team/1 st YCCP 
Cohort 

September 

Applicants complete registration process and 
application, Central Registry forms; OCFS 
volunteer application forms 

NYS Central Registry Clearance forms; OCFS 

Volunteer Application Forms; Application Forms; 
Registration and Pre-training surveys 

Correa/Foster/ 

Joseph 

TA’s from 1 st Cohort 
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Date 

Task/Aetivity 

Tools needed to complete task 

Person(s) 

Responsible 

September 

Incorporation of Not-for-Profit National 
Association of Youth Chaplains 

NYS Incorporation Forms 

Candidate 

Sept, to 

Nov. 2010 

8 Week Training session & Internship 

Student and Instructor Manuals; Required Text 

Correa/Correa & 

TA’s 

November 9, 
2010 

Site Team Meeting & Evaluation of 2 nd cohort 
experience 

Evaluations, surveys, manuals 

Site Team/Candidate 

December 4 

2010 

1 st and 2 nd Cohort Graduation 

Chaplains Credentials, Certificates, Awards 

Site Team/ 

Candidate 
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Appendix 2 
Budget 


Date 

Task/Aetivity 

Tools needed to complete task 

Person(s) 

Responsible 

Budgetary 

eonsideration/Costs 

Source of 
Funding 

7/24/10 

Religious Event 

Presentation on OCFS Facilities 
and Opportunities for 

Volunteering and upcoming 

YCCP 

Candidate 


In Kind 
contribution of 
School hall & 
candidate 

July-Aug 

2010 

Schedule Site Visits 

List of interested persons from 
Religious summit 

Foster/ 

Joseph 



8/24/10 

Site Team Meeting 

Demonstration Proposal 
Guidelines & Assessment of 
Candidate Competencies 

Candidate 



8/26/10 

Submit 

Demonstration 
Proposal for 

Approval by Dr. 
Lundy 

Demonstration Proposal Project 
Guidelines; Demonstration 

Project Proposal 

Candidate 



August 

Email Blast with 
YCCP Program and 
Registration 
information 

Criteria for Selection of 
Candidates; Registration form 

Correa/ 

Candidate/ 

Foster/ 

Joseph 



August 

Evaluate and Edit 
Manual 

Feedback from Site Team and 1 st 
YCCP cohort 

Site Team/1 st YCCP 
Cohort 

Printing manuals 

Candidate 
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Date 

Task/Aetivity 

Tools needed to complete task 

Person(s) 

Responsible 

Budgetary 

consideration/Costs 

Source of 
Funding 

Sept. 

Applicants complete 
registration process 
and application, 
Central Registry 
forms; OCFS 
volunteer 
application forms 

NYS Central Registry Clearance 
forms; OCFS Volunteer 
Application Forms; Application 
Forms; Registration and Pre¬ 
training surveys 

Correa/ 

Foster/ 

Joseph 

TA’s from 1 st Cohort 


Application fees 

Sept. 

Incorporation of 

Not-for-Profit 

National 

Association of 

Youth Chaplains 

NYS Incorporation Forms 

Candidate 


Candidate 

Sept, to 

Nov. 2010 

8 Week Training 
session & Internship 

Student and Instructor Manuals; 
Required Text 

Correa/ 

Correa & TA’s 


Student Fees 

Dec. 1,2010 

Site Team Meeting 
& Evaluation of 2 nd 
cohort experience 

Evaluations, surveys, manuals 

Site Team/ 

Candidate 



December 4, 
2010 

Graduation of 2 nd 
cohort 

Chaplain credentials, 

Certificates, Awards, Site 

Candidate/ 

Correa/Foster/Joseph 


Student fees 
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Appendix 3 
Site Team Letter 


Approval for Demonstration Project Proposal 


June 15, 2010 

New York Theological Seminary 
475 Riverside Drive Suite 500 
New York NY, 

Att: Dr. Keith Russell 
Doctor of Ministry Programs 

Dear Dr. Keith Russell, 

The Site Team has reviewed the Demonstration Project Proposal for Alfred Correa 
and is happy to approve it and support him/her in the further development of it. 

The members of the Site Team are: 

Rev. Dr. Gregory McCants 
Rev. Marilyn Angela Correa 
Chaplain Francesca Joseph 
Rev. Dr. Francis Henry 

Sincerely, 

Site Team Members 


Rev. Dr. Francis Henry 


Rev. Marilyn A. Correa 


Chaplain Francesca Joseph Rev. Dr. Gregory McCants 
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February 28, 2011 


New York Theological Seminary 
475 Riverside Drive Suite 500 
New York NY, 

Att: Dr. Keith Russell 
Doctor of Ministry Programs 


Dear Dr. Keith Russell, 

The Site Team has reviewed the completed Demonstration Project for Alfred Correa 
and is happy to approve it. 

The members of the Site Team are: 

Rev. Dr. Gregory McCants 
Rev. Marilyn Angela Correa 
Chaplain Francesca Joseph 
Rev. Dr. Francis Henry 
Chaplain Linda Jackson 
Chaplain Jose Castillo, Jr. 


Sincerely, 


Site Team Member appointed to draft the letter. 
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Appendix 4 
Site Team Agenda 

Meeting to Review Candidate Competencies 


Doctor of Minister Candidate, Rev. Alfred Correa 
Site Team Meeting 
Tuesday August 23, 2010 


Welcome & Prayer - Rev. Alfred Correa 
Progress towards Goals/Updates on project 
Review of Site Team Duties 
Site Team Areas of Responsibility 
Review of Candidate Competencies 
Review of Evaluation Process 
Review/Critique of Manual (Edits) 

Update on Evaluation of Program by 1 st Cohort 

Update on Registration of Fall Cohort - September 13 - November 9, 2010 

Any Other Business 

Having active Chaplains 

Placement Coordinator for Youth 

Closing Prayer 
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Appendix 5 

Volunteer Application Form 
NYS-OCFS Ministerial Services Downstate, NY 

NEW YORK STATE 

OFFICE OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES 

VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

APLICATION/ REGESTRATION 


Name: _ 

Address: 

City:_ 

State: _ 


_Name of Ministry:_ 

_ E-Mail:_ 

_ Day Phone:_ 

Zip Code:_ Cell/Evening Phone: 


1. Please indicate what facility you are interested in volunteering 

_Brooklyn Residential (Girls) _Brentwood Residential (Girls) 

Brooklyn, NY 11225- 2202 Dix Hills, NY 11746 - 8215 

_Ella Me Queen Residential (Boys) _Bronx Residential (Boys) 

Brooklyn, NY 11221 - 2930 Bronx, NY 10467- 9995 

_CRH (Mother & Child) 

Staten Island, NY 10314 


2. Please cheek below the type of ministerial service you would like to provide: 
o Bible Study 

o Performing Arts (Dance, Drama, Choir) 
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o Religious Education 
o Mentorship 

o Special Services- collaboration with other ministries during Holidays 
o Advisor Board 
o Lectures for Muslim faith 
o Pen Pal Letters 


3. 


Check the highest level of education you have attained: 
o Less than High School 
o Technical School 
o Professional Studies 
o High School 

o College Graduate:_ 

o Some College:_ 

o Graduate School:_ 


4. How long would you like to volunteer with OCLS: 

o 3 months 
o 6 months 
o 9 months 
o 1 year 
o Undecided 


5. Check below the days, and note the times you are generally available for a volunteer 
assignment. 


o Monday Mornings:_ Afternoon: 

Evening:_ 

o Tuesday Mornings:_ Afternoon: 

Evening:_ 

o Wednesday Mornings:_ Afternoon: 

Evening:_ 
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o Thursday Mornings: 

Evening:_ 

o Friday Mornings: 

Evening:_ 

o Saturday Mornings: 

Evening:_ 

o Sunday Mornings: 

Evening:_ 


Afternoon: 


Afternoon: 


Afternoon: 


Afternoon: 


6. Have you been cleared with The State Central Register? 


• Yes, Location: 

No_ 


7. What are your expectations while volunteering at OCFS? 


8. Employment/Volunteer Experience (start with most recent assignment) : 

1. Date: From_To_ 

Company/Agency: 

Address: 
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Describe Duties: 




Date: From 

To 

Company/Agency: 


Address: 



Describe Duties: 


SIGN UP TODAY! 

Volunteer Signature:_ Date: 

Pastoral Reference:_ Date: 

Recruiting Staff:_ Date: 
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Appendix 6 

Volunteer Orientation Agenda 



NEW YORK STATE 

OFFICE OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES 

VOLUNTEER SERVICES 


Volunteer Orientation 
Agenda 


August 30, 2010 


• Opening Prayer 

• Welcome Address 

• What are Ministerial Services? 

• Types of Ministerial Approaches 

• Testimonials 

• Question & Answers 

• Closing Prayer 
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Youth Chaplaincy Training Manual 
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Youth Chaplaincy Training Manual 


Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program 

A Decade has passed in the 21 st Century and it is quite evident that times have drastically 
changed. What was considered nonnal in the 20 th Century may not be so in the 21 st Century. 
Youth, primarily un-churched youth, have become a peculiar population and many lack 
understanding of the present youth culture and have questions as to why youth are the way they 
are today. Let’s face it what worked 2 years ago in captivating this audience may not work today. 

In the Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program we are training practitioners to work with 
the 21 st century youth. We will be looking at an urban chaplaincy approach with a multi¬ 
disciplinary process to address the various needs of our youth in order to acquire a better 
understanding of our youth today. We include a clinical, cultural and interfaith approach in order 
to look at the various dimensions that impact youth. We will also explore the subcultures within 
the youth culture and develop a didactic approach in working with youth and educating their 
families of youth culture. 

I hope and trust this experience will be rewarding, enlightening, prophetic, challenging, 
and develop a personal fonnation that will forever change our society in a post-modern context. 

In His Service, 


Rev. Alfred Correa, M.A., M.Div., DMin (C) 
President/F ounder 

Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program 
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YOUTH CHAPLAIN'S PRAYER 


O Lord of Heaven, the Great and Awesome God who keeps His covenant of love 
With those who love Him and obey His commands. 

Let your ear be attentive and your eyes open to hear the prayer 
Your servant Chaplains are praying before you day and night, 

For Your youth and children of this country. 

Lord we confess the sins we all have committed against You. 

We have acted very wickedly towards You. We have not obeyed the commands 
You have given us - To love You with all our hearts, 

Soul, mind, and strength, and to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

We have failed to live and pray as you have showed us. 

You promised that if we, Your people, who are called by Your Name, 

Will humble ourselves and pray and seek Your Face and turn from 
Our wicked ways, then Father, only then, You will hear from Heaven 
And will forgive our sins and will heal our Land. 

Father hear our prayers today as we repent on behalf of Your people 
And cry out to You for our youth who are dying and being destroyed daily. 

This is what the Lord says: 

“7n the time of my favor I will answer you, 

And in the day of salvation I will help you; 

I will keep you and will make you to be a covenant for the people, 

To restore the Land, and to reassign its desolate inheritances. 

To say to the captives (and prisoners), COME OUT! 

And to those in darkness, BE FREE! 

Shout for joy, O Heavens 
Rejoice O Earth; Burst into Song O Mountains! 

For the Lord comforts His people 
And will have compassion on His afflicted Youths 
(Nehemiah 1:5-7; Mark 12:29-31; 2 Chronicles 7:4; Isaiah 49:8-9, 13 Paraphrased) 
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Youth Chaplaincy: A Holistic Approach to Working with Un¬ 
churched and Incarcerated Youth in the 21 st Century. 


Introduction To The Model 

The Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program is a * holistic 1 approach to working with 
today’s un-churched and incarcerated youth. This model is designed to assist the practitioner, 
whether pastor or layperson working with youth, to better understand youth culture and sub¬ 
cultures in a post-modern context, in order to better service our youth. In using an holistic 
approach, the aim of the author is to address the five areas of Personal Development, founded by 
Rev. Dr. Raymond Rivera, using a developmental approach that seeks to assess each area of a 
youth’s development - mental, emotional, social/environmental, physical and spiritual - to 
address the total needs of the youth not just the area(s) in which the behavior(s)/symptom(s) may 
be evident. This comprehensive approach requires the practitioner/pastor to have a deeper 
understanding of the areas that affect our youth’s development and consequently the things that 
can facilitate or retard healthy mental, emotional, social, physical and spiritual development. As 
such, the model embraces a Multi-Disciplinary approach, which includes the scholar, the student, 
the youth counselor, the clinician, the educator, the businessperson and the youth. Every voice is 
essential in this process in order to effectively service our youth and identify a holistic approach 
that will address some of the needs and challenges our youth face today. 

In this model we look at some of the new challenges our youth face today, such as mental 
health diagnoses, parent child problems, childhood trauma, Lesbian, Gay, Bi-sexual, Transgender, 
Questioning (LGBTQ) issues, gang culture, alcohol and substance abuse, learning disabilities and 
even medical challenges amongst youth, such as HIV, AIDS, sexually transmitted diseases 
(STD's) and obesity/eating disorders. These are just some of the many areas covered in this model 

I am confident that this model will assist those practitioners ministering from an interfaith 
approach in that this model has a holistic approach and encompasses the many areas of urban 
youth culture and helps the practitioner leam the language of our youth. Let's face it anyone living 


1 * Holistic jho'listik|: Adjective, chiefly Philosophy; 1. Characterized by comprehension of the parts of 
something as intimately interconnected and explicable (understood) only by reference to the whole', 2. • Medicine: 
Characterized by the treatment of the whole person, taking into account mental and social factors, rather than just the 
physical symptoms of a disease. (Source: New Oxford American Dictionary). 
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in the 21st century knows that there is a disconnection between the 1st generation and the current 
generation. Both of these generations are speaking two different languages. This model will assist 
the practitioner in building a bridge to speak and/or understand both languages in order to 
effectively communicate a message of Hope, Love, Faith, and Transformation. 

I pray you are blessed in this journey as you endeavor to reach out to our youth and embrace 
the fact that YOU can make a difference in the life of a youngster. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THEOLOGY & VISION 


Vision: 

The Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program is a training program and model, 
designed to train practitioners to bring healing to urban communities through care giving and 
pastoral care. This model seeks to build bridges between the secular and the sacred in order to 
better serve our youth who are un-churched and incarcerated. . This certification process is in 
collaboration with The National Association of Youth Chaplains Inc. and the Office of Children 
and Family Services (OCFS), Downstate Bureau of Ministerial Services for placement. It utilizes 
a multi-disciplinary approach and includes various voices, ordained and lay ministers, 
professional and lay chaplains, professional and lay counselors, and educators. There will be 
a strong pastoral formation process included in this program. This is a student teacher, teacher 
student model designed to equip practitioners, primarily lay and ordained ministers, on how to 
serve and care for the 21 st century youth. 

Theology: 

Isaiah 61:1, 4 (paraphrased) 

Chaplain as Servant Leader and Pastor of the City is anointed to: (verse 1) 

❖ Share “Good News” of hope to the poor, oppressed and afflicted; 

❖ Bind up (Care for) and heal (bring relief) to the brokenhearted (broken in heart & 
spirit); 

❖ Proclaim liberty (Advocate for) to the captives (those trapped by and entangled in an 
oppressive system) and release (breaking destructive cycles and generational 
patterns) to the prisoners (those caught up in cycle of crime, re-arrests/ recidivism). 

Youths transformed by this process will (verse 4): 

❖ Rebuild the ancient ruins (inner cities ) by making better life choices and becoming 
productive citizens. 

❖ Restore ( Rebuild ) the former devastations ( devastated urban communities ) by being a 
voice and example to other youths; 

❖ Repair the ruined (inner) cities and the devastation of many generations (Destruction of 

and deconstruction of family system and family life) by restoring broken family 
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relationships and establishing new, healthy, family patterns, giving back to the 
community through advocacy, youth leadership, volunteerism, and passing on to the 
next generation the wisdom they have learned from their experiences. (NRSV & 
NASB) 

Mission: 

1) Train and equip practitioners to work with un-churched and incarcerated youth in an urban 
context, using a multi-disciplinary approach with a pastoral formation process, in order to 
better serve our youth and provide care. We strive to do this through a Holistic approach to 
pastoral care giving and pastoral counseling as we train practitioners to work with ah faith 
traditions, and in ah walks of life. Persons who successfully complete this training will become 
certified Youth Chaplains in the State of New York. 

2) Restoring the city walls/the fallen systems - Nehemiah 2:5, 17-18 Working collaboratively 
with all faith based groups - From inside out and outside in. 

Biblical Youth Model: Genesis 37, 39 - 41 

Using a biblical model of a youth named Joseph, who was born into a dysfunctional 
family, and experienced family jealousy, envy and betrayal by his brothers, abandoned and sold 
into slavery at the age of 17: The Joseph Motif: From Incarceration to Leadership - Offers 
hope for today’s youth facing challenging family relationships, abuse, neglect, abandonment, 
foster care, and more, in a society that has failed to understand them. 

It provides a biblical model for Turning Troubles into Triumph, using the principles of: 
o Integrity 

o Character development 
o Faithfulness 
o Honesty 
o Hard work 
o Optimism 
o Staying Focused 
o Honoring God 
o Forgiveness 
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These are tools that will ultimately transform difficult situations into opportunities for 
success. 
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CHAPTER 2 

NEW NORMS OF THE 21 st CENTURY 


Deconstruction of Family System 

Children born into our society today, face many challenges to their healthy growth and 
development. These challenges become magnified when they are born into urban, minority 
communities plagued by absentee fathers, single mothers raising children, lack of family or 
emotional support, incarcerated moms and dads, family members on drugs or involved in illegal 
activities, prostitution, older siblings raising younger siblings, grandparents with possible mental 
health issues such as Alzheimer’s and Dementia, etc. raising grandchildren, and much more. 
All these are contributing factors to why our family system today has been deconstructed. 

In addition to this list of issues our youth deal with, when you add poverty, poor educational 
system, poor health care, foster care, and the current rate of incarceration of minority men - the 
picture looks bleak! It is no wonder that our youth, male and female turn to gangs, pimps, 
and drug dealers for a “quasi-superficial” family support system. 
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Traditional Family Structure 




New Family Structures 
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The Children’s Defense Fund in their special report on youth and the prison system, 
“America’s Cradle to Prison Pipeline”™ provided some startling facts on the state of children in 
America today. Millions of children are born into families where they cannot expect to have the 
basics of life, hope, safety, education, health care and family support. The facts below apply to 
children of every place, race and family type. While there are more White victims of gun crimes 
and poor children, Black, Latino, and other minority children face a far greater risk of becoming a 
part of the welfare system, foster care system, and prison system. 2 

o A child is abused or neglected every 36 seconds, over 880,000 a year 

o A child is born into poverty every 36 seconds - 13 million poor children. This figure 
far exceeds the combined populations of Haiti and Liberia. Of this 5.6 million (the 
combined population of seven US States - WY, VT, ND, AK, SD, DE, MT,) plus DC are 
living in extreme poverty. Children who live in households whose annual income are less 
than $15,000 are 22 times more likely to be abused or neglected than those with incomes 
of $30,000 or above. 

o A baby is bom without health insurance every 47 seconds; 90% of the nine million 
uninsured children live in working families and a majority in two parent families. 

o A child or teen is killed by a firearm about every three hours - almost eight per day. Over 
200 million guns are in American homes and communities. 

o Every minute a baby is born to a teen mother. 

o Every two minutes a baby is born at low birth weight - The U.S. ra nk s 24 th among 
industrialized nations in infant mortality and 22 nd in low birth weight babies. 

o Black babies are almost four times as likely as White babies to have their mothers die in 
childbirth. 

o Black children are more than three times more likely than White children to be born into 
poverty and to be poor. One in 3 Latino babies and 2 in 4 Black babies are born into 
poverty. 

o Latino children are three times as likely and Black children are 70 percent more likely to 
be uninsured than White children. 


2 A Report of the Children’s Defense Fund: America’s Cradle to Prison Pipeline, 14-17. 
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o Twice as many Black children are in foster care given their representation among all 
children - Black children represent 16% of the general population but 32% of foster care 
population. 

o Children who age-out of foster care are less likely to graduate from high school or 
college, experience more serious mental health issues including post traumatic stress 
disorder, than children generally; they are less likely to receive adequate health and 
mental health care; are more likely to experience homelessness; and to be involved in the 

criminal justice system. 

o A Black boy bom in 2001 has a 1 in 3 chance of going to prison in his lifetime; a Black 
girl has a 1 in 17 chance. A Latino boy born in 2001 has a 1 in 6 chance of going to 
prison in his lifetime; a Latino girl has a 1 in 45 chance. 

o Black juveniles are about 4 times as likely as their White peers to be incarcerated. Black 
youths are almost 5 times as likely to be incarcerated as White youths for drug offenses. 

o Homicide is the leading cause for death among Black males 15-34. Black males ages 15- 
19 are almost 4 times as likely as their White peers to die from firearm injury and are 6 
times as likely to be homicide victims. Young White youths are twice as likely to 
commit gun suicide as young Black males. 

o Of the 1.5 million children with an incarcerated parent in 1999, Black children were 
nearly 9 times as likely to have an incarcerated parent as White children; Latino children 
were 3 times as likely as White children to have an incarcerated parent. 

o A child with an incarcerated parent is 6 - 9 times as likely as a child whose parent was 
not incarcerated to become incarcerated him/herself. 
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Working with LGBTQ 

For many years the LGBTQ population has been demonized and ostracized by the 
church. However, today LGBTQ is a culture. While this model does not look at why youth are 
increasingly drawn to LGBTQ, it explores traumas that these youth have experienced in homes 
and communities in order to better serve them. This model strives to remove judgment and 
demonization of LGBTQ population and works with and through God’s love to see beyond the 
natural in order to assist in the youngster’s “recovery of soul.” 

Many youth struggling with gender identity show signs of at- risk behavior such as 

• Substance Abuse, prostitution, homelessness 

• Suicidality (LGBTQ youth are 3x more likely to attempt suicide) 

• Low self esteem, repression 

What should helping professionals do to care for this growing population of youth? 

1. Do not focus on identifying a LGBTQ youth . 

2 . Focus on creating safe and affirming environments . 

3. Do not judge . 
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Technology & The Cyberspace Era 


We are living in a video era where everything has a screen, video player, or T.V. 
- computer screens, cell phones, microwaves, dash board and head rest of cars, bill 
boards and so much more. There is a growing preoccupation and in many ways an 
addiction to being connected to cyberspace through the Internet’s social network sites 
such as FaceBook, MySpace, Oovoo, Skype, Twitter, iChat, AIM, to name a few. 
Laptops, IPads, etc. allow us to take work home and even on vacations, so we are 
technically always working. 

The rapid advancement of technology has changed the way our youth receive 
information. It is very self-centered and our youth are left to process information from 
various sources alone. Added to this are IPods, and cell phones that are now a common 
“must have” for all ages today. Between, listening to music, talking, texting, gaming, 
emailing and sending photos and videos, there is very little time for quality face to face 
personal interactions, and family time. 


Growing Mental Health and Other Issues among Youth 

In the last quarter of 2009, seventy percent (70%) of youth who were admitted to 
NYS- OCFS, Downstate Reception had an Axis 1 diagnosis , based on the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual, Forth Edition, Text Revision (DSM-IV-TR), the standard criteria 
used for classifying and diagnosing mental disorders . The manual uses a multi-axial 
system to categorize or organize various disorders. 

Axis 1 - Clinical Disorders, and learning disorders : These include major mental 
disorders such as substance abuse and dependence, depression, anxiety, schizophrenia, 
phobias, Bipolar disorder, ADHD, and Autism spectrum disorder. 

Axis II - Personality Disorders and Mental Retardation: Personality disorders include 
histrionic personality disorder, borderline personality disorder, obsessive-compulsive 
personality disorder, paranoid personality disorder, antisocial personality, schizoid 
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personality, schizotypal personality disorder, dependent personality disorder, narcissistic 
personality disorder, and avoidant personality. 

Axis III -Acute medical conditions and physical disorders: These include brain injuries 
or other medical and/or physical conditions that impact or aggravate existing disease or 
mimics other symptoms or disorders. 

Axis IV- Psychosocial and Environmental Issues that contribute to the client’s 
disorder. 

Axis V - Global Assessment of Functioning (GAF) or Children’s Assessment Scale 
(CGAS), for children and teens under 18 years old: A scale from 1-100 used to determine 
the client’s level of general functioning. 


Growing attraction by Youth to Prison Culture and Life 

Rap and the Hip Hop culture was once the expression of daily life struggles in 
urban communities. As music continues to change so does the context. Many times 
violence to self and others is glorified so much so that getting shot or being 
incarcerated is looked at as a positive accomplishment. This has now become a badge 
of honor and credibility on the “streets”. It is normal for fathers, grandparents, 
brothers, uncles, sisters and mothers of one household to be incarcerated. Today’s 
youths are being influenced and desensitized to prison life through the glamorization of 
the “thug life” and reality shows, numerous documentaries on prison life, and the 
gangster lifestyle. People they admire and look up to including famous rap artists, 
celebrities, famous athletes, politicians and church leaders commit crimes and come 
out to do reality shows or write books and become even more famous. If these people 
who they look up to and admire go to jail, then why can’t they do the same. 
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CHAPTER 3 

A HOLISTIC APPROACH TO WORKING WITH INCARCERATED 

YOUTH 

A Multi-Disciplinary Approach 

❖ Clinical - Psychology 

❖ Theological - Spirituality 

❖ Anthropological - Study of Man (Self and Others) 

❖ Socio-cultural - Social Issues 


This model seeks to utilize multiple disciplines and theories, and work with educators, 
practitioners, lay and ordained ministers, scholars and youth, synthesizing the 
theoretical and praxis (practice) in order to gain a deeper understanding of the factors 
that affect youth today, especially youth in urban settings who are un-churched or 
incarcerated. 


The Five Areas of Personal Development: 

1. The Psyche (Mental): Dealing with Mental Illness 

a. Mood disorders, Anxiety Disorders, Psychotic Disorders, Impulse- 
Control Disorders, Conduct disorders, Sexual & Gender Identity 
Disorders, Factitious Disorders, Adjustment Disorders. Attention 
Deficit/Hyperactive Disorder (ADHD), Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) 

b. Alcohol, Illegal Substances, Over-the-Counter (OTC) and Prescription 
drug Abuse 

c. Learning disabilities, Cognitive and Processing problems, Mental 
Retardation 
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d. Personality Disorders 

o Cluster A: Paranoid Personality, Schizoid Personality, Schizotypal 
Personality Disorders; 

o Cluster B: Borderline Personality (BPD), Narcissistic Personality, 
Histrionic Personality, Antisocial Personality Disorders; 

o Cluster C: Avoidant Personality, Dependent Personality, Obsessive- 
Compulsive Personality Disorder (OCPD) 

2. The Emotions: 

a. Dealing with emotional needs, childhood trauma - Physical, Sexual, 
Verbal Abuse, and Neglect; Cutting 

b. Poor Impulse and/or Emotional control 

c. Suicides 

d. Eating Disorders 

3. The Spirit Being: 

a. Relationship with God 

b. Slanguage (Acts 2:3), Contextualization in a diverse world 

c. Dealing with different Religions and Doctrines: i.e. Jehovah Witnesses, 
Muslims, Israelites (Five-Percenters), Judaism 

4. Social/Environmental Needs and Limitations: 

a. Parent/child problems, absentee fathers and mothers (mothers on crack, 
father’s incarcerated, grandparents with mental illness) - Do children have 
rights tool 

b. Gang culture - Deconstruction of the family system and authority issues; 

c. Welfare, ACS, family court, foster care system and delinquency 

d. Prostitution, child pornography, human trafficking 

e. LGBTQ culture & sensitivity to LGBT issues 

f. Poverty, homelessness and the shelter system 

g. Poor Educational system; lack of recreational facilities, 
parks/playgrounds, after school programs and extra-curricular activities 
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h. Urban/inner city plagued by crime, drug trafficking, gun violence 

i. Cultural diversity (include immigrant) 

j. Respite services & safety nets in communities 

5. Physical Care (The Temple)- Health issues 

a. HIV amongst youth 

b. Asthma 

c. Diabetes 

d. Alcohol, substance abuse, OTC and prescription drug abuse 

e. STD’S, Unplanned Pregnancies and Abortions 

f. Obesity 

g. Poor on no health care 


Interconnection and Interdependence between Areas 

Each of the five areas outlined above are inextricably - indivisible, entangled, 
inseparable - connected and any deficiencies or enhancements in one area impact all 
the other areas and vice versa. This is why it is essential that we use a holistic approach 
in dealing with youth, and carefully assess each area of impact in a youth’s life in order to 
find effective ways of caring for and meeting the needs. It is also encouraging to 
recognize that every act of care and remediation has a positive overall effect on of the 
youth’s experience, regardless of which area the care or remediation was directed 
t o.Pastoral Formation 

Pastoral formation is an essential part of the Youth Chaplaincy certification 
model. We will be using the text, Pastoral Care: The Essential Guide, by John Patton 
in exploring the disciplines of care giving. We will also be looking at ways in which we 
can develop accountability through establishing a peer consultation/supervision and 
support group, which will continue to meet at least once monthly. This is an important 
aspect of pastoral formation that will allow us to recognize our limitations, biases, and 
prejudices as Chaplains, meet for de-briefing, and peer superx’ision, and develop a 
strong referred network for issues beyond our expertise. 
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CHAPTER 4 

A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 


What experience have you had with mental health issues while working with youth, if 
any? 


3 

Erikson’s Psychosocial Theory 

A central element in Erikson’s psychosocial stage theory is the development of ego 
identity. Ego identity is the conscious sense of self that we develop through social 
interaction. According to Erikson, our ego identity is constantly changing due to new 
experiences and information we acquire in our daily interactions with others. 

Erikson also believed that a sense of competence also motivates behaviors and actions. 
Each stage in Erikson’s theory is concerned with becoming competent in an area of life. 
If the stage is handled well, the person will feel a sense of mastery. If the stage is 
managed poorly, the person will emerge with a sense of inadequacy. 

Erikson believed people experience a conflict at each stage that serves as a turning 
point in development. During these times, the potential for personal growth is high, but 
so is the potential for failure. 


3 Kendra Cherry, About.com Guide. Erikson's Theory of Psychosocial Development: Psychosocial 
Development in Infancy and Early Childhood. 
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Identity: How Important is it? 


Roleplay Game: Identify what group the person belongs to using observation alone. 
How did you identify the group? 


Why were you able to do so? 
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Erikson's Psychosocial Stages Summary Chart 

Stage 

Basic 

Conflict 

Important 

Events 

Outcome 

Infancy 
(birth to 18 
months) 

Trust vs. 
Mistrust 

Feeding 

Children develop a sense of trust when caregivers provide 
reliability, care, and affection. A lack of this will lead to 
mistrust. 

Early 
Childhood 
(2 to 3 
years) 

Autonomy 
vs. Shame 
and Doubt 

Toilet 

Training 

Children need to develop a sense of personal control over 
physical skills and a sense of independence. Success leads to 
feelings of autonomy, failure results in feelings of shame 
and doubt. 

Preschool (3 
to 5 years) 

Initiative vs. 
Guilt 

Exploration 

Children need to begin asserting control and power over 
the environment. Success in this stage leads to a sense of 
purpose. Children who try to exert too much power 
experience disapproval, resulting in a sense of guilt. 

School Age 
(6 toll 
years) 

Industry vs. 
Inferiority 

School 

Children need to cope with new social and academic 
demands. Success leads to a sense of competence, while 
failure results in feelings of inferiority. 

Adolescence 
(12 to 18 
years) 

Identity vs. 
Role 

Confusion 

Social 

Relationships 

Teens needs to develop a sense of self and personal identity. 
Success leads to an ability to stay true to yourself, while 
failure leads to role confusion and a weak sense of self. 

Young 
Adulthood 
(19 to 40 
years) 

Intimacy vs. 
Isolation 

Relationships 

Young adults need to form intimate, loving relationships 
with other people. Success leads to strong relationships, 
while failure results in loneliness and isolation. 

Middle 
Adulthood 
(40 to 65 
years) 

Generativity 

vs. 

Stagnation 

Work and 
Parenthood 

Adults need to create or nurture things that will outlast 
them, often by having children or creating a positive change 
that benefits other people. Success leads to feelings of 
usefulness and accomplishment, while failure results in 
shallow involvement in the world. 

Maturity 
(65 to 
death) 

Ego 

Integrity vs. 
Despair 

Reflection on 
Life 

Older adults need to look back on life and feel a sense of 
fulfillment. Success at this stage leads to feelings of wisdom, 
while failure results in regret, bitterness, and despair. 


© 2010 Kendra Cherry (http://psychology.about.com/). Used with permission of About Inc., which can be 
found online at www.about.com. All rights reserved. 
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Abraham Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs 

Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of needs is based on the belief that lower-level needs (Physical, 
psychological and physiological) must be met before one is able to advance to next levels of 
needs which are increasingly more emotional, social and spiritual. 


Self-actualization 

/ morality, \ 

/ creativity, \ 

/ spontaneity, \ 

/ problem solving, \ 

/ lack of prejudice, \ 

/ acceptance ot tacts \ 

Esteem 

/ self-esteem, \ 

/ confidence, achievement, \ 

/ respect of others, respect by others \ 


/ friendship, family, sexual intimacy \ 

Safety A 

r security or body, of empioyment, of resources, \ 

of morality, of the family, of health, of property \ 

Physiological M 

breathing, food, water, sex, sleep, homeostasis, excretion \ 


Document accessed at: Michael Clary’s Blog - Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs Chart; 

http://blog.dmichaelclarv.com/2008/04/03/the-apostle-paul-and-abraham-maslow-on- 

needs-and-wants/ 
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General Adaptation Syndrome: Stress & Trauma 

General adaptation syndrome (GAS) refers to a model proposed by Hans Selye that 
outlines the three stages the body undergoes during periods of prolonged stress. The 
stages of GAS include alarm, resistance and exhaustion. 

Stress - Refers to the body's response to external demands. During stressful events, a 
variety of physiological mechanisms are employed by the body to make the individual 
better equipped to respond to danger. These mechanisms, while essential to one's 
survival in moments of acute danger, can result in a variety of physical and emotional 
problems when activated over a sustained period of time. 

❖ Alarm: Alarm is the body's initial response to a perceived threat and the 
first stage of GAS. During this stage, the body begins the production and 
release of several hormones that affect the functioning of the body and 
brain. These processes increase alertness and conserve energy, making the 
individual better equipped to respond to immediate danger. 

❖ Resistance: During the resistance stage of GAS, the internal stress 
response continues but external symptoms of arousal disappear as the 
individual attempts to cope with stressful conditions. 

❖ Exhaustion: In the final stage of GAS, the prolonged activation of the 

stress response depletes the body's resources, resulting in permanent 
physical damage or death. 

One health aspect of the stress response is the suppression of the immune system, 
making the body more susceptible to infection and disease. Problems associated with 
chronic stress include ulcers, arthritis, asthma and trauma - which can develop into 
other psychological issues such as depression, Acute Stress Disorder and Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). 
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THREAT 


Alarm reaction 

▼ 

Neuroendocrine activity 

▼ 

T Heart rate 
T Blood pressure 
T Peripheral vasoconstriction 
T Metabolism 
T Water retention 
t Glucose 
Dilated pupils 
Dilated bronchi 
Mental alertness 
▼ 

Fight-or-flight response 


Stage of resistance 

▼ 

Neuroendocnne activity 
returns to normal 
Local adaptation syndrome (LAS) 
Coping and defense mechanisms 


Recovery 


Stage of exhaustion 

▼ 

Vasodilation 
l Blood pressure 
t Pulse and respirations 
Panic, crisis 

T 

Exhaustion 




Rest and 
recovery 

Death 


Figure 32-2 The general adaptation syndrome (general response to stress). 

Copynebr C 2003 Lrppmcoti WilliHBj A Wilms Ids minor's Resource CD-ROM to Accompany Fundamental: of Sun mg The An and Science qfMining Care. Fifth Edition 


Figure 32-2- Taylor, Lillis & LeMone, 2004. Fundamentals of Nursing: The Art and Science of 


Nursing Care. Fifth edition. Used with the permission of publishers Lippincott Williams & Wilkins. 
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How to tell if someone is in Trouble? 


The following is a list of ways individuals may respond emotionally to a traumatic 
event, and which can indicate whether a person is suffering from an acute stress 
reaction. 

Generally six “yes” responses indicate the presence of acute stress. 


Symptom 

Yes, at least 2x in past wks 

No 

1. Upsetting thoughts or memories about the 
event that have come into your mind 
against your will 



2. Upsetting dreams about the event 



3. Acting or feeling as though the event were 
happening again 



4. Feeling upset by reminders of the event 



5. Bodily reactions (such as fast heartbeat, 
stomach churning, sweatiness, dizziness) 
when reminded of the event 



6. Difficulty falling or staying asleep 



7. Irritability or outbursts of anger 



8. Difficulty concentrating 



9. Heightened awareness of potential dangers 
to yourself and others 



10. Being jumpy or being startled at something 
unexpected 




Table adapted from: “The Nature of Trauma” - Journalists@Risk website: Posted on: 
Thu, January 06 2005 - 8:43 am 
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How do we achieve balance when dealing with stress? 

Three Key Factors in Balancing Stress: 

♦> Have a realistic perception of the stressful event. Discussing it with someone 
else may help you to see it from a different perspective . 

♦> Have a strong support network of people you can turn to for emotional 
support . 

❖ Develop adequate coping mechanisms - meditation, relaxation techniques, 
deep breathing, exercise, counseling, walking, finding a hobby or activity you 

can are just some examples. 


Perception 

of 

stressor 




Sources 




for 

Coping 



support 

mechanisms 



s 


A balance is achieved when the perception of the stressful 
event is realistic and support and coping mechanisms 
are adequate 


Perception 

of 



An imbalance can occur if the perception of the event is 
exaggerated or if sources for support or coping mechanisms 
are inadequate 


Figure 32-1 A realistic perception of a stressful event, sources for emotional support, and appropriate coping 
mechanisms are components of a system of balances during stress. 

Copyright O 2005 Lippmcon Williams & Ulims Instructor's Resource CD-ROM to Accompany Fundamtnsah qfNunutg Pit Art and Scitnct qff/anmg Cart. Fifth Edition. 


Figure 32-1 - Taylor, Lillis & LeMone, 2004. Fundamentals of Nursing: The Art and Science of Nursing Care. Fifth 


edition. Used with the permission of publishers Lippincott Williams & Wilkins. 
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Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 

What is a traumatic event? 

Trauma is a wound —different from a physical injury, but still a piercing of the 
body’s defenses. The word trauma originates from a Greek word, traumat, which 
literally means wound , and symptoms of trauma are the body and psyche’s response to 
being wounded. Wounds hurt and take time to heal. Trauma results from an event or 
events and can lead to Post- traumatic stress disorder based on the intensity of the 
experience, the length of exposure to the event (media can play a big part in constant 
replays and reports of an event), the lack or perceived lack of emotional and other 
support to cope with the experience, and the person’s sense of helplessness or horror at 
the time of the event. Family support and parental coping have also been shown to 
affect PTSD symptoms in children. Studies show that children and adolescents with 
greater family support and less parental distress have lower levels of PTSD 
symptoms. The earlier, the more frequent and the more severe the trauma, the more 
trauma harms Personality and Cognitive Development. 

According to the DSM-IV-TR, PTDS occurs when: 

A. A person has been exposed to a traumatic event in which both of the 
following were present: 

o Involved actual or threatened death or serious injury, or threat to the physical 
integrity of self or others 

o The person’s response involved intense fear, helplessness or horror 

B. The traumatic experience is persistently re-experienced in one or more of the 
following ways: 

o Recurrent and distressing recollections of the event (images, thoughts or 
perceptions); in younger children this may be expressed as repetitive play 
around themes of the trauma 

o Recurrent distressing dreams - children may have frightening dreams without 
recognizable content 

o Acting of feeling as if traumatic event were recurring (may include illusions, 



hallucinations, dissociative flashbacks which can occur on waking or when 
intoxicated) 

o Intense psychological distress at exposure to internal or external cues that 
symbolize 

of resemble an aspect of the traumatic event. 

o Physiological reactivity on exposure to internal or external cues that resemble 
an aspect of the traumatic event 

C. Persistent avoidance of stimuli associated with the trauma and numbing of 
general responsiveness (not present before the trauma), indicated by three or 
more of the following: 

o Efforts to avoid thoughts, feelings, or conversations around the trauma 

o Efforts to avoid activities, places or people associated with or arouse recall of 
the trauma 

o Inability to recall important aspects of the trauma 
o Diminished interest or participation in significant activities 
o Feeling detached or estranged from others 

o Restricted range of affect (emotional response), e.g. unable to have loving 
feelings 

o Sense of foreshortened future (e.g. no expectation for a career, family, or 
nonnal life span) 

D. Persistent symptoms of increased arousal (not present before trauma) as 
indicated by two or more of the following: 

o Difficulty falling or staying asleep 

o Irritability or outbursts of anger 

o Difficulty concentrating 

o Hypervigilance 
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o Exaggerated startle response 

E. Duration of disturbance (symptoms listed in Criteria B, C and D) is more 
than one month. 

F. The disturbance causes clinically significant distress or impairment in social, 
occupational or other important areas of functioning. 
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Types Of Stressors That Can Lead To Trauma 

Daily Hassles - are annoyances encountered in daily life . Examples include dirty 
clothing or having no clothing, poor relationships with siblings, sexual orientation, 
expectations of parents or teachers, school bullies, absentee parent, poverty, poor 
communities, gangs, bad weather, and so on. Daily hassles are not encountered 
everyday but represent disruptions of or annoyances to one's daily routine. 

Major Life Changes - are milestone events in a person's life, which cause 
substantial change in one’s daily routine. Examples include graduating from high 
school or college, changing jobs, being in a relationship or a break up, breaking up a 
long-term relationship, having a family member diagnosed with a chronic disease, 
death of a loved one, moving, becoming a parent, and so on. Major life changes 
happen once or only a few times in a person's life. 

Catastrophes - are large-scale events that disrupt the lives of many people and 
strain or overwhelm community services. Examples include natural disasters such as 
9/11 Terrorist attack, the floods from Hurricane Katrina that devastated New Orleans, 
the recent devastating earthquake in Haiti, and so on. In these cases, public utilities 
(e.g. water and sanitation, electricity, grocery stores and food supply routes) may be 
destroyed; health care services are overburdened and cannot care for all those in need, 
etc. Often many people lose their homes , means of self-support and may completely 
leave the area to start life over in other places. 

Community Violence -includes many events such as a stranger using physical 
threat of violence to take something or hurt someone. It can also be violence 
between family members, peers, friends, and may include traumatic events such as 
being shot, stabbed, raped or beaten. Many inner city children and teens face 
violence in their neighborhoods and schools from gangs and other acts of violence. 
Community violence while more prevalent in non-White, poor, urban communities, 
is not exclusive to those areas. Community violence also takes place in White, 
middle-class, suburban and rural areas, so all kinds of youth are at risk for 
community violence. Over one-third of girls and boys aged 10 to 16 years across the 
country are victims of direct violence, such as physical and sexual assault, and 
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kidnapping. 

Who is at Risk for Community Violence? 
o Youth living in poor, inner-city areas 

o Being non-White 

o Being in a gang or using alcohol or drugs 
o Living in a home with domestic (family) violence 

o Males see more community violence and are more at risk for physical attacks 
than females 

o Females are more at risk for sexual assault 

Effects and Toll of Trauma on Youth 
o Exhibiting behaviors that get youth into trouble 

o Mental Health and Cognitive Problems 

o Problems controlling emotions, including rage 

o Problems controlling impulses 

o Problems controlling thoughts 

o Scanning for danger/hypervigilence 

o Thinking everyone is against them 

o Poor problem-solving skills 

o Language deficits and motor skill delays 

o Lowered IQ scores 
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What events cause PTSD in children? 


o Physical of Sexual Abuse 
o Wars and Torture 
o Neglect 

o Seeing people killed or harmed 
o Arguing in the home 
o Threats 

o Seeing Domestic Violence 
o Removal from home 
o Being Remanded 

o Severe Illness of a Family Member or Caretaker 

o Mother using drugs/alcohol, certain medications, and illnesses while 
pregnant 

o Problems during birth such as lack of oxygen 
o Certain diseases, viruses harming the Brain, or Head Injury 


How Many Youth develop PTSD? 

A few studies of the general population have been conducted that examine rates of 
exposure and PTSD in children and adolescents. 15 to 43% of girls and 14 to 43% of 
boys have experienced at least one traumatic event in their lifetime. Of those children 
and adolescents who have experienced a trauma: 

o 3 to 15% of girls and 1 to 6% of boys could be diagnosed with PTSD. 
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o The rates of PTSD in at-risk children and adolescents are higher and vary from 
3 to 100%. E.g., studies have shown as many as 100% of children who witness a 
parental homicide or sexual assault develop PTSD. 

o 90% of sexually abused children develop PTSD 

o 77% of children exposed to a school shooting develop PTSD 

o 35% of urban youth exposed to community violence develop PTSD. 

o Gender studies suggest that girls are more likely than boys to develop PTSD. 

Foster care & PTSD 

In the Casey Family Northwest Alumni Study (2005), conducted in conjunction with 
researchers from Harvard Medical School in Oregon and Washington State, it was found 
that: 

o The rate of PTSD in adults who were in foster care for one year between the ages 
of 14-18 was found to be higher than that of combat veterans. 

o Up to 25 % of those in the study met the diagnostic criteria for PTSD as 

compared to 12-13 % of Iraq war veterans and 15 % of Vietnam War veterans, 
and a rate of 4 % in the general population. 

o The recovery rate for foster home alumni was 28.2% as opposed to 47 % in the 
general population. 

In one study (Dubner and Motta, 1999) 60% of children in foster care who had 
experienced sexual abuse had PTSD, and 42% of those who had been physically 
abused fulfilled the PTSD criteria. PTSD was also found in 18% of the children who 
were not abused. These children may have developed PTSD due to witnessing violence 
in the home. 
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Besides PTSD, What Are The Other Effects of Trauma On Children? 

Besides PTSD, children and adolescents who have experienced traumatic events often 
exhibit other types of problems. From a review of the literature on the effects of child 
sexual abuse it was shown that sexually abused children often have problems with: 

o Feeling unsafe and remaining on guard for possible threats in the 
environment 

o Fear, and Anxiety 

o Depression, despair and hopelessness 

o Anger, irritability, hostility and aggression 

o Sexually inappropriate behavior 

o Self-destructive or aggressive behavior towards self, such as cutting, self¬ 
blame, guilt and shame 

o Feelings of isolation and stigma 

o Suicide ideations 

o Poor self-esteem and problems with identity or sense of self 

o Difficulty in trusting others and problems in relationships with people such 
as social isolation, getting into arguments or fights, feeling detached or 
disconnected from others. 

o Alcohol and Substance abuse 

o Revictimization 

o Feeling permanently damaged 

o Loss of important beliefs 

o Physical health symptoms and problems 


Children who have experienced other types of traumas also often have 
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o Relationship problems with peers and family members 
o Problems with acting out 
o Problems with school performance. 

There are a number o f psychiatric disorders that are commonly found in children and 
adolescents who have been traumatized. 

o Acute Stress Disorder (ASD) 

o Major depression 

o Substance abuse 

o Anxiety disorders such as separation anxiety, panic disorder, and generalized 
anxiety disorder 

o Externalizing disorders such as attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder, 
Oppositional defiant disorder, and Conduct disorder 
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What can we do? 


Youth who have experienced trauma can be helped. The best thing for children or teens 
recovering from trauma is to have a caring adult who will listen to them. DO NOT 
force children or teens exposed to trauma to talk about the trauma if they do not want 
to. If they indicate that they want to share, LISTEN with empathy and non-judgment. 
If needed, ask questions that show concern and care not curiosity. Be honest in your 
responses to their questions - it is O.K. to say you do not have answers! Be patient with 
them as they may exhibit behaviors that are challenging and aggressive. Refer them to 
mental health specialist, family doctor, social worker or other professional trained in the 
treatment of childhood trauma. 


Assess, Assess and Re-Assess 

Differential Assessment vs. Discernment 

The word differential is derived from the word “differences” and is a 
systematic method of assessment used to eliminate or rule out possible causes of a 
disease or behavior. 

o Rule out Natural causes (Mental, Emotional, Social & Physical) before 
attributing a Spiritual cause 

o Uncovering the Latent (underlying ) causes (Iceberg Principle) 
o Assess, Assess and Re-Assess 
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ICEBERG CONCEPT: MANIFEST VS. LATENT ISSUES 


The Iceberg concept or 10/90 principle is based on the theory that only 10% of most 
situations are visible, the remaining 90% is usually beneath the surface or hidden from 
view. Freud used this Iceberg metaphor to describe his concept of the human psyche - 
The Topographical Model of Personality - which proposed that 90% of one’s experiences 
of self - the underlying beliefs, emotions, feelings and impulses are hidden away in our 
unconscious with only 10% available or conscious. Even though we may remain 
unaware of them, they drive much of our conscious behavior and personality. Freud 
believed within our unconscious resides what he termed the ‘preconscious or 
subconscious, ’ which is just beneath the surface of our consciousness and can be recalled 
with effort. 



Iceberg Diagram:http://www.positivechangesnow.ca/Portals/5/IcebergofConflict2.jpg - 
Created by Cloke & Goldsmith (2000, p 114), authors of Resolving Conflicts at Work 

Used with permission of Kenneth Cloke. 
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CHAPTER 5 

YOUTH CULTURE AND SUBCULTURES 


Culture is the behaviors and beliefs characteristic of a particular social, ethnic, or age 
group . Within the youth culture there are four subcategories: 

1. Hip- Hop Culture 

2. Prison Culture 

3. Gang Culture 

4. LGBTQ Culture 

In order to understand at risk and incarcerated youth these four subcategories must be 
explored and understood. To reach the youth we have to speak the same language , 
identify without compromise. While it may close the ear of the churched, it opens the ear 
of the un-churched. 


“On the day of Pentecost all the believers were meeting together in one place. Suddenly, 
there was a sound from heaven like the roaring of a mighty windstorm, and it filled the 
house where they were sitting. Then, what looked like flames or tongues of fire appeared 
and settled on each of them. And everyone present was filled with the Holy Spirit and 
began speaking in other languages, as the Holy Spirit gave them this ability. At that time 
there were devout Jews from every nation living in Jerusalem. When they heard the loud 
noise, everyone came running, and they were bewildered to hear their own languages 
being spoken by the believers. They were completely amazed. “How can this be?” they 
exclaimed. “These people are all from Galilee, and yet we hear them speaking in our 
own native languages!” Acts 2:1-8 (NLT) 
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HIP-HOP CULTURE 


The History of Hip- Hop 

During the 1960s and 1970s, as the streets of New 
York City erupted in violence, social decay, and 
economic demise — young, multiethnic, inner-city 
kids devised their own solution to the traumatic 
challenges that they continually faced. Unifying the 
preexisting elements of rapping, graffiti, dancing, and dee-jaying, the youth created an 
alternative to the hopelessness found in their neighborhoods. 

During the mid-1970s, this local phenomenon was ignored by 
mainstream America; yet by the 1980s, not only did hip-hop culture 
have a national presence, it was sought globally. 

By the 1990s, print and broadcast media and even video 
games were dominated by the presence and effect of hip-hop culture. 

Corporations such as Burger King, Coca-Cola, America Online 
(AOL), Nike, and Reebok launched advertising and marketing 
campaigns featuring hip-hop culture, responding to the popular/hip 
image of these elements and, at the same time, helping integrate them 
into the broader culture. 

The greatest impact of hip-hop culture is perhaps its ability to bring people of all 
different beliefs, cultures, races, and ethnicities together as a medium for young (and now 
middle-aged) people to express themselves in a self-determined manner, both 
individually and collectively. Hip-hop culture has influenced not only American English, 
but numerous languages around the world. Multicultural nations have vibrant hip-hop 
communities who have had to figure out what to do with these new words and phrases. 
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Where do you see influences of Hip-Hop in your everyday life? Do you see it as a 
positive or negative influence? Why? 
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SLANGUAGE 


With Hip-Hop came art, music, clothing and a new way to speak. Slanguage or slang is 
the language of Hip-Hop. It is important to understand the language that the youth speak 
so that we can reach them. Try to translate the statement below: 

Yo he don’t know who I be, I’ma push his wig back. 

Don’t you know who I am; I am going to beat you up. 

Slanguage Dictionary 

A minute: a long time, not just 60 seconds 
All that: to think highly of oneself 
Baked: a state of mind after smoking marijuana 
Bag: to convince someone to date you 
Bang: hanging out with someone closely 
Bangin: fighting 

Beast: someone who excels in any area 
Beastin: over doing it 
Big things: excel in life 

Bird: someone who is not considered tough, someone unimportant 

Boo: your boyfriend or girlfriend 
Buff me: to perfonn oral sex 

Buggin: not using one’s mind appropriately; laughing 
Buns: soft, scared; someone who is afraid 
Bunzing: to have sex 
Burn: to smoke marijuana 
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Burner: Gun 


Cat: an average person 
Chillin: staying out of trouble; relaxed 
Curving me: avoiding me 
Cuttin: saying jokes/ to have sex 
Cuz: crip 

Deebo: to steal or take sometimes with force 
Dip: to leave 

Doin me: look out for yourself 

Down low: secret, not public information 

Down: to be in agreement with 

Eat that food: a threat to cut someone’s neck or face 

Faking jacks: someone who is not being honest or shares false stories 

Feel me: to confirm understanding 
Five: blood (gang member) 

Floss/flossin: to show off one's belongings 
Fresh: brand new, someone dressed nicely 
Game: verbal wordplay 
Get your swerve on: getting into the rhythm 

God: my friend or the man; 5% (a person involved in a Muslim movement 

Going in: to overdo it 

Going 40: moving fast, over do 

Grill: a person’s teeth or to stare at 
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Gully: hardcore, strong urban tone 

Hard Body: tuff, aggressive 

Haten: jealous, envious 

Heat: to possess a gun 

Holdin it down: have things under control 

Holla: to communicate with someone 

Hookin’ up: getting together with a friend; engaging in recreational sexual activity 
Hot: something very attractive 
Iced Out: to wear a lot of diamonds 
Illin: someone who is losing their mind 

Inked up: to get tattooed Jacked: to mess up, stolen, under the influence of drugs 

Krunk: to have a wild time, to get extremely drunk a type of dance 

Laced: to get a haircut; dressed nicely 

Loc: to be in a member of the Crips 

Loot: money 

Mackin: try to get a female’s phone number 

Make a Movie: to become over dramatic, to put on a show 

Oh snap: a phrase uttered in disbelief 

OG: old gangster; someone who have survived street and gang life 

On the track: prostitution 

Peoples: friends or acquaintances 

Pimpin: having many mates; doing well for oneself 

Pop off dummy: someone who is used by another intentional 

Postal: someone who loses it, becomes aggressive 
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Prosti: a girl who is promiscuous, a young lady who is sexual fast 
Push your wig back: to beat up, kill 

Put on blast: to tell something personal about a person to everyone 
Put in work: fighting, hustling in the street 

Represent: to conduct and carry oneself that shows where you come from 
Roll/ Rollin: to go along with, to sneak up on an enemy, a state of being 
Saucey: intoxicated with alcohol 
Scat: gun 

Scrub: a fake person 
Shawty: a female 

Shout Out: recognition or acknowledgement 
Smack: high 

SMD: a male or female inviting someone to his/her private part 

Smut/65 : a female who prostitutes for free 

Snapping: telling jokes on one another 

Snitch: confidential information; someone who tells on others 

Son: term of endearment; someone who is a follower 

Stackin: To save a lot of money; to posses a lot of money 

Stop crabin: to snitch or act stupid 

Stop it five: to tell someone to calm down 

Swag: a person’s presence and how one presents himself 

Syzurp: cough medicine mixed with 7up ( a new drug) 

The Boys: law enforcement 

Tight: to be close to someone, to be upset, Good 
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Toasted: drunk 


Toolie: a gun 

Trash: not good at something 

Twisted: drunk or high 

Wangsta: a want to be gangster 

What’s bossin/What’s good: how are you 

Whip: car, to have someone in control of you 

Whoobangin: to speak negatively about someone 

Wildin: someone who is being extreme and/or dangerous 

You gucci: are you okay 

You stakin: to have a lot of money 

You straight: to have marijuana; Is everything ok? 

5-0: police officers 
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PRISON CULTURE 


The Purpose of Prison 

Historically, imprisonment was based on punishing those who wronged society. In 
contrast to this concept, today’s imprisonment is no longer simply intended as an acute 
form of corporal punishments, but a method by which to work on a person’s mind as well 
as his body, through three distinct areas, which include: 


1. Punishment 

2. Deterrence 

3. Rehabilitation 


Prison Subcultures 


In an attempt to survive within forced conditions and maintaining some form of self 
dignity , prisoners have resorted to instinctual community development methods and 
created their own subculture within prison walls , which focuses on, important inside 
issues such as relations amongst prisoners, and their interaction with staff members. 

This unofficial system tends to be in direct defiance of most administrative rules, does 
not demand uniformity of behavior, and recognizes alternative roles that inmates may 
play. Within male populated prisons, this subculture becomes one of the more prominent 
reasons for prisoner conflict and the struggle for supremacy between inmates and guards. 
On the other hand, within women’s prisons the subculture has one more function, and 
that is to provide for much needed emotional support through the existence of extended 
play families. 

The major function of this new way of life and its normative system is to prevent social 
rejection from being internalized and converted into self-rejection. Furthermore, it 
pennits the inmate to reject his rejecter rather than himself. By taking on identity, 
folkways, dogma, customs, and the general culture of the penitentiary, prisoners mold 
themselves into a state early referred to as prisonization on institutionalization, which for 
the most part is a method of adaptation. 
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Within this subculture, even smaller competitive sects emerge largely based on race and 
ethnicity. Some of these sects include the Muslims, The Latin Kings and Young Lords. 

All events within prison revolve around the continuous struggle for power and 
supremacy. The struggle itself takes place in varied forms. While some inmates have 
been victims of power by the judicial system and its total authoritarian regime of 
imprisonment, they tend to regard the possession of power as the highest personal value, 
which within itself acclaims them prestige among other prisoners while allowing for their 
regeneration of self worth. 

This inmate social structure yields much more authority over individual inmates than 
do the members of staff, simply because inmate groups are capable of inflicting far more 
physical and psychological damage on their fellow inmates than any type of punishment 
that staff can administer. 

Offence Hierarchy 

The nature of the offence committed by a prisoner can either add to an inmate’s 
psychological state or decrease it. The reason being that typically in prisons, there exists a 
social hierarchy, which is determined by the types of crimes that a prisoner has 
committed. For instance, offenders who have been convicted for either murder or 
burglaries are considered to be at the top of the gang related hierarchy, particularly if the 
crimes committed required a lot of skill. Whereas, at the other extreme, pedophiles are 
placed at the bottom of the hierarchy and are looked down upon and harassed by their 
fellow inmates due to the nature of the crime that they committed. 
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GANG CULTURE 


What experience if any do you have with gangs? 


There are three major types of street gangs, each defined by factors such as prerequisites 
for inclusion, location or gang activities: 

1. Ethnic Gangs: These gangs define themselves by the nationality or race of the 
gang members, such as the Latin Kings who identify themselves as Latino. One 
category of ethnic gang is defined less by the ethnicities of the members than by 
the ethnicities they hate. Neo-Nazi gangs, skinhead gangs and white supremacist 
gangs unite because of their hatred for non-Protestant Christians, Jews, blacks and 
Hispanics. 

2. Turf Gangs: Turf gangs define themselves by the territory that they control. The 
gang members themselves usually live within this territory. There may be a 
common ethnicity within the gang simply because some neighborhoods have a 
certain amount of ethnic homogeneity. These gangs often name themselves after 
the area they control, such as the 10th Street Gang or the East Side Cobras. If 
members of other gangs stray into their territory, the punishment is usually a 
beating or death. This can spark deadly turf wars between rival gangs. 
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3. Prison Gangs: When gang members go to prison, they don't necessarily 

relinquish their gang membership. Street gangs continue to exist (and fight other 
gangs) inside prison walls. But some gangs start inside prisons, and only later do 
they extend their reach to the outside world. These gangs obviously require 
members to have been in prison at one time, and are particularly tough and brutal. 

Gangs found in N.Y.C 

MS 13, Latin Kings, Latin Queens, Crips, Bloods, Bishops (derive from the bloods). The 

Black P-Stones, Guerillas, Stonies, People Nation, Folk Nation, etc. 


Initiation: 

Most gang members are exposed to gangs at a young age. The money and respect that 
older gang members earn impresses them. They may begin hanging around gang 
members, finding out who is important and learning what the gang does. This can happen 
as early as age 10 or 11. Gangs intentionally recruit children and use them to carry 
weapons and drugs or commit other crimes because they tend to attract less attention 
from police. If caught they serve shorter sentences in juvenile detention centers than an 
adult gang member would serve in prison. 

When a new member joins a gang, he must usually go through an initiation. Initiations 
don't usually involve elaborate ceremonies or formalities, but the initiate will have to 
endure certain rites. The most common is "jumping in," a beating issued by all the gang 
members. Gangs that accept female gang members sometimes rape them as their 
initiation. Instead of a "jumping in," or sometimes following it, the new gang member 
must participate in a mission. This can be anything from stealing a car to engaging in a 
firelight with a rival gang. Some gangs don’t consider anyone a full member until they 
have shot or killed someone, or drawn blood by cutting someone. Getting a tattoo with 
gang symbols may be another part of the initiation. 
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Identification: 


Gangs are careful to identify themselves to each other and to others in their community. 
Members may dress similarly or wear the gang's colors. 



Image © 2006 HowStuffWorks 
A hand symbol for "blood". 

Gangs mark their turf with graffiti in their colors, displaying gang symbols. Gangs 
considering marking another gang's territory with their symbol, or defacing their symbol, 
an act of war, and this can easily lead to violent retribution. Gang signs are elaborate 
hand signals that indicate gang membership. Gangs also explore other ways of displaying 
gang loyalty, such as the "C-Walk," a dance-like walking pattern used by members of the 
Crips gang. 
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Why do young people join gangs? 

There are nearly as many reasons as there are gang members. These are some of the most 
common: 

Pride & Respect 
Sense of Belonging 
Money 

Sense of direction 



Power Protection 

Drugs Intergenerational Loyalty, 

Recognition Structure, Rules, Codes 

Sense of purpose Glamour of the gangster image 
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Girls & Gangs 


At one time, girls assumed subservient roles in gangs. Frequently, they were used to 
carry weapons, drugs and other contraband because they were less likely to be searched 
by the police. Often, gang members used them for sex. Females could not be full- 
fledged gang members. Times have changed, however. Females not only have their own 
gangs, but also often enjoy full membership in what were once exclusively male gangs. 
Female gangs and/or gang members are often very violent - frequently even more so than 
male gang members. 
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LGBTQ CULTURE 


L: Lesbian refers to a female who is emotionally, romantically and sexually 

attracted to other females. 

G: Gay refers to person who is emotionally, romantically, and sexually attracted 

to people of the same gender. It may be used to refer to gay men and boys only. It 
is preferred over the term homosexual. 

B: Bi-sexual is a variation of sexual orientation with affectional, romantic and 

erotic attraction to either genders- but usually not at the same time. It is also a 
transitional period, which could act as a bridge from heterosexuality to a gay 
or lesbian identity, or vice versa. 

T: Transgender may be used as an umbrella term to include all persons whose 

gender identity or expression does not match society’s expectations of how an 
individual of that gender should behave in relation to that gender. The “T” also 
stands for transsexual. Transsexual people identify as, or desire to live and be 
accepted as, a member of the sex opposite to that assigned at birth. The 
physical changes are collectively known as Gender reassignment therapy. 

Q: Questioning are those who are going through experimentations, situational 

gay/lesbian identification. 
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LGBTQ culture is the common culture shared by lesbian, gay, bi-sexual, transgender , 
and questioning (LGBTQ) people. It is sometimes referred to as gay culture ; that tenn 
can also be specific to just gay men's cultures . LGBTQ culture varies widely by 
geography and the identity of the participants. Not all LGBTQ people identify by or 
affiliate with LGBTQ culture. Reasons can 
include geographic distance , 
unawareness of the subculture's 
existence, fear of social stigma, or a 
personal preference to remain 
unidentified with sexuality or gender 
based subcultures or communities. 


The LGBTQ culture has changed from one of secrecy and seclusion, to now 
having far more elaborate gay, lesbian, transgender and bisexual communities of 
major cities around the world. The point at which a lesbian, gay or bisexual person 
openly acknowledges their sexual orientation to another is called disclosure. Terms 
such as discovered, admitted, revealed, found out and declared are inappropriate. 
“Gay” culture is perceived more in urban centers and more frequently with youth as a 
distinct cultural category. Gay culture is now characterized by shared institutions and 
positive images. “Gay” no longer represents a sexual act, it signifies identity and role, 
distinctive systems of rules, norms, attitudes and beliefs from which the culture of 
“gay” persons is made, a culture that sustains the social relationship of same-sex 
desires. 
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Symbols in the LGBTQ culture 



Intertwined genetic symbols, males and 
females combined for transgender identity . 


Lambda, 11 th letter of the Greek alphabet 
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CHAPTER 6 

AN INERFAITH APPROACH 

“Men and women of Faith are a strong influence on group and individual conduct. 
As teachers and guides, you can be powerful agents for change. You can inspire 
people to new levels of commitment and public service. You can help bridge the 
chasms of ignorance, fear and misunderstanding. You can set an example of 
interfaith dialogue and cooperation.” 

Kofi Annan, Secretary General, United Nations, www.un.org 


Working With All Faith Groups 

Interfaith is a dialogue between people of different religious traditions . Interfaith as a 
modem movement began with the 1 st Parliament of the World’s Religions in Chicago 
in 1893. While interfaith activities and conversations have been around for some time, it 
is only recently that youth have become more engaged in the interfaith movement. 
Interfaith engagement involves connecting young people from diverse faith 
communities (Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, Jewish, Muslim, and others) to develop 
mutual understanding and respect while also deepening their own religious identity and 
commitments . It. . . 

o DOES go beyond tolerance toward mutual respect, 
o Does NOT teach that all religions are essentially the same, 
o DOES help young people learn to lead in a religiously diverse society, 
o Does NOT dilute or destroy religious convictions. 

O DOES invite young people to be honest and open about their own beliefs, 
questions, and religious identity. 

o Does NOT provide an opportunity for religious groups to proselytize or impose 
their beliefs on others. 
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o 


DOES focus on shared values and commitments to the common good. 


The interfaith approach has the potential to create a stronger sense of mutual trust, 
respect, and understanding among participants and within the wider community. The 
interfaith approach is a process to bring better understanding between religious people 
and communities. Faith communities—including churches, mosques, synagogues, 
temples, and other places of worship—have tremendous potential for nurturing the 
healthy development of young people. 

For more information visit: 

http://www.interfaithstudies.org/interfaithyouth/youthintro.html 
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Cultural and Spiritual Self Assessment 4 

Please take home and complete the Cultural and Spiritual Self-Assessment tool provided. 
This tool is designed to help you identify your own cultural and spiritual heritage and 
beliefs. This is the first step in understanding and recognizing any biases, prejudices and 
phobias you may have towards others who hold different cultural and spiritual beliefs, 
which can impact the level of sensitivity and care you provide. We will discuss this in 
length at our next training session. 

Cultural and Spiritual Competencies 5 

As Chaplains living in an age of cultural and spiritual diversity, developing cultural and 
spiritual competencies that will allow you to work with youth from varied cultural and 
spiritual backgrounds is essential if we are to offer care that’s contextual. We do not 
become culturally and spiritually competent overnight. This is a process that takes 
time, attention, and self-awareness. It can be very difficult for us to understand 
someone else’s point of view or traditions, unless we are able to identify and then step 
outside our own cultural and spiritual identity. 

Cultural Competencies 


4 The Cultural and Spiritual Self Assessment - Part 1 Self-Assessment Tools, is provided with the 
permission of Healthcare Chaplaincy, New York, NY and is a revision and update of the earlier work of 
Rev. Susan Wintz and the Rev. Earl Cooper. 

5 The Cultural and Spiritual Competencies in this section have been used with the permission of 
Healthcare Chaplaincy, New York, NY (revision and update of earlier work by Rev. Susan Wintz and Rev. 
Earl Cooper). The material in Part 2 “Learning Module Information” page 21-27 has been modified for use 
with incarcerated youth. 
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Culture is the learned or shared knowledge, beliefs, traditions, customs, rules, arts, 
history, folklore and institutions of a group of people used to interpret experience and 
to generate social behavior. 

Cultural competencies are: 

❖ The state of being capable of functioning effectively in the midst of cultural 
differences. 

❖ It is being sensitive to the person being cared for so that you are not imposing 
your personal values, beliefs, or wishes on someone else because they are 
different from yours. 

❖ It is the ability to establish relationships with people in the midst of diversity. 

❖ It is celebrating differences, and recognizing the similarities we share with 
others. 

❖ It is having a clear commitment to seeing differences as just that, “different 
from” and not wrong or bad. 

Care means that youth and families we serve are treated as human beings that have lives 
and hopes beyond the consequences or challenges they face. Competence means we 
are able to provide that care. 

Cultural Identity includes but is not limited to the following: 

Symbolic Objects: Includes such as spiritual or religious objects or clothing. Ask the 
person what significance they place on these objects or beliefs - do not 
assume ! 

Language: Includes slang terms, words that indicate status and level of intimacy (e.g. 

using fonnal forms of greetings such as Ms. Mrs. Mr. Sir if you are unsure of 
how the person wants to be addressed). Do not be afraid to ask for their 
preference ! 
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Topics and Patterns of Conversation: In many cultures it is inappropriate to initiate a 
“serious” conversation immediately. It may be more appropriate to take time 
to introduce yourself and establish rapport and trust before moving on to 
more serious topics. Ask if they are comfortable with your topic, if not, 
change or ask what they would prefer to discuss . 

Tone of Voice: You should refrain from using a loud tone, which may be interpreted as 
being aggressive or confrontational. It is preferable to use a normal, calm 
speaking tone, and be courteous and respectful. Avoid harsh criticisms or 
confrontation . 

Non-verbal cues such as Gestures, Facial Expressions, Body Language and Personal 
Space:_A handshake is customary in American culture, however it is not 
always customary in other cultures and may be considered rude or intrusive 
in some cultures, especially between opposite genders. Ask if unsure of 
meanings . 

Family and Kinship Structure, Composition and Authority: How the family is 

organized - mother headed or father headed, etc. - detennines ones values, 
decision-making patterns in that household, and who is responsible for 
making final decision. Ask if it is not obvious. 

Spirituality and Religion: What one believes affects one’s responses to health, illness, 
birth, dying, death and other life events. A person’s source of meaning and 
purpose fosters a sense of well-being as well as solace and comfort during 
times of crisis . Be open and respectful to others’ beliefs and wishes. 

Being culturally competent does not mean knowing everything about another’s culture. 

It is: 

o Respect for differences and a being open to similarities 
o Eagerness to learn and respect for diversity 

o Willingness to accept that there are many ways to viewing the world 
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o Asking questions in a caring and respectful way 


By incorporating sensitivity to cultural beliefs and practices into the care you provide 
to youths and their families, you show respect and reduce stress in those you care for, 
who many feel alienated or isolated. 
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Spiritual Competencies 

Spirituality in today’s world is extremely complex and difficult to define. There are 
over 15 thousand entries to the search request for “definition of spirituality’ and over 1.5 
million entries for the “meaning of spirituality.” The word spirituality is derived from 
the root word “Spirit” and is generally defined as a person’s inner being or connection 
to God; one’s soul; the Holy Spirit; and more. 

Spirituality vs. Religion 

Today the tenn spiritual can be religious and non-religious, and there is a growing 
towards viewing religion and spirituality as separate entities. Spirituality has evolved to 
encompass one’s inner belief system. It is regarded as a delicate ‘spirit-to-spirit’ 
relationship to: 

o Oneself 

o Others 

o The God of one’s understanding 

Spirituality involves finding meaning in one’s life and experiences. It encompasses a 
person’s philosophy of life and world view. It expresses a source of meaning, 
connectedness, and hope. Beliefs, values, culture, family traditions, and situations 

all play important roles in shaping one’s spirituality. Spirituality is expressed through 
concepts and ideas about: 

o God/the Deity/Higher Power 

o One’s sacred beliefs 

o Ones religious rituals or practices 

Each person’s spirituality is important and everyone is a spiritual being. 

Religion refers the externals of our belief system: 

o Church 
o Prayers 
o Traditions 
o Rites 
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o Rituals, etc. 

It is important in rendering care to remember that not everyone is RELIGIOUS . 

Sensitivity to spiritual issues and the inclusion of spiritual care is an essential and 

necessary component in providing care to our youths and family support . 

Spiritual needs can be identified in a variety of ways: 

o Environment: Visual clues and symbols - Bible, Torah, Koran, Book of 
Mormon, prayer beads, rosary, medals, pictures, foods, cross, Star of David, 
crescent moon, Buddha, etc. 

o Behavior; Prayer and meditation, grace before meals, playing religious music, 
singing, etc. 

o Verbalization; Talking about God, prayer, faith community or one’s spiritual 
leader, comments like, “It’s all in God’s hands,” “Why?” “People or my church is 
praying for me,” etc. 

o Interpersonal Relationships; Family, significant other, friends, extended 
family, tribe, church, work, etc. 

Triggers, which can lead to a spiritual focus or crisis in a person’s life can include: 

o Physical Factors such as illness, diagnoses of a terminal disease, HIV/AIDS, 
etc. in the person’s life of loved one. 

o Emotional experiences or transitions such as a parent’s divorce, loss of friend 
or family member, being remanded, making a commitment or becoming a part of 
a faith community, breaking up with a partner or significant other, experiencing 
trauma such as rape, assault, beating, etc., being revictimized, etc. 

o Near death experiences - one’s own or a loved one 

o Spiritual Practices such as meditation, prayer, church attendance or rituals 
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How to tell when someone is in Spiritual Distress: 


o Crying 

o Expressions of Guilt 
o Disruption of trust 

o Feeling alienated from God/Higher Power 
o Moderate to severe anxiety 
o Anger towards staff, family, God and you 
o Refusal to participate in activities or teaching 


Appropriate Interventions for Spiritual Distress 

o Convey a caring and accepting attitude - Be sensitive and attempt to 
understand the youth’s way of experiencing and expressing his/her culture 
and/or spirituality. Support him/her in search to find meaning and purpose in 
life 

o Provide support, encouragement and respect - Find out faith needs and 

provide support requested; be knowledgeable about different spiritual practices 
and religious traditions 

o Provide presence - be fully present and open to issues as they arise 
o Listen actively - establish trust and unconditional acceptance 
o Refer to Regional Chaplain/Spiritual care provider for further intervention 
o Document - keep written record of care provided and referrals made 
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Ethical Issues in Chaplaincy 

In promoting a holistic approach to working with youth, certain organizing principles, 
norms and values need to be established as the foundation of ethical practice. Ethics 
is a system of moral principles, values and code of conduct, which regulates, guides an 
individual, group, or organization and establishes ethical working relationships between 
people. As Chaplains, it is important that we are guided by a Code of Ethics that serves 
to establish: 

❖ A set of requirements of basic values and standards of Chaplains 

❖ Guides decision-making and appropriate behavior for Chaplains 

❖ Provides a means of ongoing accountability and supervision by 
peers and other professionals 

❖ Gives the public clear guidelines of what to expect from Chaplains 
working primarily with youth. 

1. Asa Youth Chaplain, you agree to participate in, and conduct all activities with 
integrity and moral standards. 

2. Asa Youth Chaplain, you agree to maintain complete CONFIDENTIALITY in 
handling all information related to your role as caregiver in providing care for youths 
and their families - except in cases where based on your professional judgment, there 
is risk of suicide or hann to self or others - at which time you are required to report 
this to the Regional Chaplain. 

3. As Youth Chaplains, you agree to protect the identity of the youth you serve and their 
families and agree not to discuss their case in any public setting or use it in any 
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publication, report or audio or video in a way that will breach anonymity, without the 
express consent of the youth and their parent/legal guardian. 

4. The ethical codes set the standard for the Youth Chaplain. 
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Community versus Kingdom Building: The Good Samaritan Principle 

In the story of the Good Samaritan found in Luke 10: 25-37, an expert in the law 
(scriptures) asked Jesus, “What must I do to inherit eternal life?” Jesus’ responds by 
redirecting the question to the asker, who responds, “Love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul and with all your strength and with all your mind, and, 
Love your neighbor as yourself.” This response led to another question by this expert, 

“Who is my neighbor?” 

The story Jesus tells in answering this question teaches us some valuable principles about 
providing care to others and community building versus kingdom building. 

1 . All humans are vulnerable to pain, harm, crime, suffering - there are no color, 
race, ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation, religious, social, economic, political or 
cultural barriers to these events. 

2. Compassion and care for another human being can be lacking in our spiritual and 
other leaders - in our busy, fast paced society it can be very easy to cross over to 
the other side and ignore the needs of another. 

3. It was a lav person of a different religious and ethnic background that stopped 
and had compassion on the person in need, immediately assessed the needs , and 
provided care that was relevant and appropriate. 

4. Caring involves personal sacrifice, financial cost and commitment . 

5. Caring acts to bring relief, meet needs, and offer comfort regardless of the 
person’s race, ethnicity, sexual orientation, economic status, gender, color, or 
background. 
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Community Building vs. Kingdom Building 

When we act in the way the Good Samaritan acted - out of compassion and care for 
another person in need, we are working collaboratively with other faith groups and 
cultures to build our communities and make them safer and healthier places to live and 
raise our families. By using an interfaith approach, we are able to address social 
justice issues such as health care, education, resources for recreational spaces and parks, 
youth programs, after school programs, immigration issues, crime, and much more, 
working together to build our community. 

Working in this way does not compromise ones personal faith beliefs or deny them. 
Instead working with other faith groups can enhance one's own faith and practice by 
breaking down barriers to love and care instilled by prejudice, myths, stereotypes and 
ignorance. Kingdom building - which involves working within your faith group to 
fulfill the tenets of your faith, can and should be taking place in the midst of community 
building. 
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APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX 1 

Book Discussion & Homework Reflection 


Pastoral Care: The Essential Guide, John Patton 

Directions: 

1. Please take time in reading each question and then think carefully about these 
questions. 

2. Answers must be types- 12 pt. font Times New Roman, 1-2 pages in length 
double spaced 

3. Please be sure that your responses are clear and specific. 


Week_ Due:_ 

1. Discuss John Patton’s understanding of pastoral wisdom, pastoral presence and 

pastoral guidance. Then express how you see yourself as wise, being present and 
offering guidance to the youth. 

_ Due:_ 

Develop a plan as to how you see yourself at this point in your life as a youth 
chaplain. Be thoughtful and introspective. 

Week_ Due:_ 

3. Chose only one of the following themes and develop them fully. 

a. Community counseling in family beginnings 

b. Caring for the modem family in a time of change. 


Week 

2 . 
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APPENDIX 2 
Homework Assignment 

Identity 


Week 


Due 


Directions: Read the poem below and: 

1. Give it a title you think is appropriate. 

2. Give a description indicating who you believe the speaker might be, and the 
issues he/she may be facing. 

3. Can you identify with his/her situation? Why or Why not? 

4. How would you offer care? 


Heavenly Father, please hear me tonight. 

I need so much guidance to live my life right. 
Sometimes the pressure is so hard to bear, 

I often wonder if anyone cares. 

How can I wake up and face a new day, 

Knowing I must live my life this crazy way? 

Heavenly Father, forgive all my sins. 

Give me strength to resist the wild life I desire. 

Help me escape temptation and the fire. 

Please help my family whose eyes silently plead for me 
Not to do wrong and they pray for me. 

God bless our mothers who cry every night, 

Worrying we’ll be killed by someone in a fight. 
Heavenly Father, please answer my prayers. 

Please let me know that you’re listening up there. 
When will it end? What’s it all for? 
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To prove to my homies I’m down; I’m hardcore?” 
Sometimes I wonder how I will die... 

By a bullet wound or a knife in my side? 

Heavenly Father, please hear me tonight. 

Show me the way, Lord; show me the light. 

Give my heart peace so I won’t have to fight. 

Thank you for your forgiveness, and for still being there. 
Most of all thank you for hearing my prayer. 
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APPENDIX 3 


Common Contraband List in New York City Correctional/Juvenile Facilities 


(V.: r 






FACILITY CON'l KABAND LIST 

Tills list is only u guide; contraband shall include, but shall not he 
limited Its, the following items: 

Aerosol Cans 

Alcoholic Bwerages or any Item Containing Alcohol 
Ammunition 
niiint Instruments 
Cameras 

Chemicals or Solvents that will Burn 
CisareUt.s or Any Smoking Material 

Cooking Appliances 

Dice 

F.lectric Appliances * 

F. splits I vcs/Fi rear ms'Starting Pistols 
Glass,'Glass Products except Prescribed t.veglasses 

CiUlll.'tiinsis 

illegal Drugs & Paraphernalia 
Light Bulbs 

Magic Marlcers/Liquid luk 
Matchcs/Lighters 
Medication 

Money,'Ciirrency/Credii <Sr Calling Canls/Metro Cards * 
Needles/Pi ns 
Pets 

Plastic/Kubber Suits 
Poison or Toxic Substances 
R opc/StH ng/Co rd 
Sexually Fxplicit Materials 
Sharp liistrumcnis-'Ra/or Blades 
’Televisions 

Tools/Locks/lxm 

rransmitting.R c cording Devices/C.B. Radios,'Cell Phones * 
Wuapons/Guns/Knives ~ 

Whistles 
Wire Hangers 

TTIFSF ITEMS REQUIRE A KLCFLIT AND MUST BF Tt :R\RT» 
OVER TO STAHf. 


-r 






I 

4K*r*x* 
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Appendix 8 

Youth Chaplaincy Pre-Training Survey 


YOUTH CHAPLAINCY CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 
PRE-TRAINING SURVEY 


Dear Participant, 

The following survey is designed to discover your previous experience working with youth, 
especially youth who are un-churched or incarcerated; some of the challenges you have 
encountered while working with this population; areas that you would like to receive/or 
are in need of further training and development; and how you expect this Youth Chaplaincy 
training to assist you in working with this unique youth population. 

Please complete the survey, answering each question as completely as possible and return 
by email to Marilyn Correa at almarcorrea@verizon.net 

Your identity will not be revealed, as a numbering system will be used to ensure complete 
confidentiality. Completion of this pre-training survey will serve as your permission to use 
this data for the author’s research. Another survey will be handed out on completion of the 
Youth Chaplaincy Training and will serve as your post-training evaluation of your 
experience, and efficacy of the training. 

The author wishes to thank all the participants of this first cohort of Youth Chaplains, for 
your courage in stepping into these uncharted waters to begin the process of bridging the 
gaping and ever widening gap between our youths, the church and society. It is my hope 
and conviction that God is sending us out as "Ministers of our God” to begin rebuilding the 
broken down walls (structures and systems) of our community and to restore a generation 
back to their God. (Isaiah 61:4, 6, 8, 9) 


Rev. Alfred Correa 

Founder/Executive Director 

Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program 
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Gender: □ Male □ Female 

Check your age range: 

□ 17-21 D22-30 D31-40 

Ethnicity: 

□Hispanic or Latino 
□Alaska Native 
□Asian 

I I African American/Black 


□41-50 CSl-OO □61- above 

□Pacific Islander 
I I White 

I I Native American 
□Other 


Indicate the City/State in which you reside. 

Check the highest level of Education you have attained 
□Less than High School □College Graduate: 

□Technical School I ISome College: 

□Professional Studies □Graduate School: 

□High School □Post- Grad: 

Have you ever worked with youth? □ YES I I NO 
Please check the age range of youth you have worked with. 

□ 10-14 □15-17 □18-21 Q22-25 

What settings have you worked in with youth? Please check all that apply. 


□School 

□Tutoring 

□Prison 

□Sport 


□Arts 

□Church 

□Mentorship 

□Other 
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What are some ideals, concepts, values or theologies that you hold firm to in life? 


Have you received any training, to equip you for working with youth? YESO NOl I 
If yes, please indicate the training(s). 


List the challenges you have faced while working with youth. For each challenge indicated, please 
explain how they were resolved. 


What do you expect to gain from completing the Youth Chaplaincy Certification? 


How will you use this certification? 


Survey ID 
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APPENDIX 9 

Youth Chaplaincy Post-Training Survey 

YOUTH CHAPLAINCY CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 
POST-TRAINING SURVEY 


Dear Participant, 

The following survey is a follow up, designed to evaluate your experience working with the 
Youth Chaplaincy model training practitioners to work with youth who are un-churched or 
incarcerated. 

Please complete the survey, answering each question as completely as possible and return 
by email to Marilyn Correa at almarcorrea@verizon.net. Your identity will not be revealed, 
as a numbering system will be used to match your survey to the one you completed 
previously to ensure complete confidentiality. 

Completion of this post-training survey and your previous pre-training survey will serve as 
your permission to use this data for the author’s research. The author wishes to thank all 
the participants of this first cohort of Youth Chaplains, for your courage, vulnerability and 
commitment to the challenging process and pastoral formation and training you willingly 
submitted to and engaged in. This is a first and big step towards bridging the gap between 
our youths, the church and society. 

I thank God that He is sending us out to be Prophetic "Ministers of our God" sounding the 
alarm and training others to rebuild the broken down walls (structures and systems) of our 
community and to restore a generation back to their God. (Isaiah 61:4, 6, 8, 9) 


Rev. Alfred Correa 

Founder/Executive Director 

Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program 
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Gender: 


I I Male □ Female 


Check your age range: 

□ 17-21 □22-30 □31-40 

Ethnicity: 

□Hispanic or Latino 
□Alaska Native 
□Asian 

I I African American/Black 


□41-50 □51-60 □61- above 

□Pacific Islander 
I I White 

I I Native American 
□Other 


Indicate the City/State in which you reside. 

Check the highest level of Education you have attained 


□Less than High School 
□Technical School 
□Professional Studies 
□High School 


□College Graduate: 
□Some College: 
□Graduate School: 
□Post- Grad: 


Please check the age range of youth you have worked with during your internship 

□ 10-14 \Z\15-17 □18-21 □22-25 

What areas did you work in with youth during your internship? Please check all that apply. 

□Bible Study □Tutoring 

□Service □Mentorship 

□Arts Program □Other 
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Do you believe these trainings helped to equip you for working with youth? 

yesD noD 


If yes, please indicate specific ways these training(s) helped. 


List any challenges you faced while completing your internship hours. For each challenge 
indicated, please explain how you resolved them and any skills learned that you applied. 


Did the trainings fail to meet, meet or exceed your expectations from completing the 
Youth Chaplaincy Certification? 

Failed to meet O Met my expectations O Exceeded my expectations | | 


How have you used this training? What measurable results have you noted when 
applying the skills learned in these trainings during your internship, if any? 


1. After completing this training were there any lessons/ skills, that were taught that was most 
valuable to you? If so explain. 

2. Was there any topic not covered that you would like to have covered? 

3. How would you rate content material on a scale from 1-5? 

1-poor O 2-fair I I 3-neutral I I 4- good I I 5-excellent I I 

4. How would you rate your internship experience from on a scale from 1-5? 
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1-poor O 2-fair Q 3-neutral Q 4- good Q 5-excellent | | 


Would you recommend this course to friends? 


5. If you have any other questions, comments and or concerns please indicate below. 


Survey ID 
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Appendix 10 
Project Evaluation 


Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program 
Project Evaluation 

Semester__ 

Using a scale of 1-5 with 1 being Strongly Disagree and 5 being Strongly Agree, please 
rate the following: 

I) Instructor Competence/Knowledge: 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Unsure Agree Strongly Agree 


ctor knows his/her subject matter 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor is organized and presents material in a 
ve way. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor provides assignments that enhance 
ag and encourages reflection and integration 
ctice and theory. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor returns assignments in timely manner. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor returns assignments with helpful 

ack. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

er is willing to learn from students. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

learned a lot from this teacher. 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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structor models active listening. 


2 3 4 5 


What one thing you would suggest to improve this instructor? 


Which one thing your instructor does well? 


II) Student Learning 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Unsure Agree Strongly Agree 


structor paces instruction and checks for 
it understanding and clarifies if necessary. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

structor explains content clearly and 
rces content in multiple ways to students. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

structor provides students with 
tunities to practice and apply content. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

structor clearly communicates 
ctional objectives to students. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

structor engages students in reflective 
ces and encourages critical thinking and 
;is. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor uses strategies that connect to 
it’s personal and cultural experiences. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor creates an environment that is 
:tful of and accepting of students’ diverse 
ences and backgrounds. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ctor utilizes culturally and spiritually 
isive instruments, which helps students 
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lize, appreciate and accept their own 
mces/similarities and that of others 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ishes a positive learning environment. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

irning goals for this program were met. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

etter equipped to care for youth who are 
arched or incarcerated 

2 

3 

4 

5 


What one thing would you suggest to improve student 
learning?_ 


Which one thing assisted you most in your learning 
experience?_ 

What skill(s) or tool(s) do you take away from this program? 


Ill) YCCP Student Manual 

1. Using a scale of 1-5, how would you rate the YCCP Student Manuals? 


i) Content 

Poorl 1 2 - fair 

□ 

3 - goodG 

4 - very goodG 

5 - excellent! 1 

ii) Format 

PoorG 2 - fair 

□ 

3 - goodG 

4 - very goodG 

5 - excellent! 1 

iii) Usefulness 

PoorG 2 - fair 

□ 

3 - goodG 

4 - very goodG 

5 - excellent! 1 


2. In what ways could the student manual be improved? 
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IV) Class organization 

1. On a scale of 1-5, what is your level of satisfaction with class organization: 

1 □ 2D 3 □ 4 □ 5 □ 

Not satisfied slightly satisfied moderately satisfied very satisfied extremely satisfied 

2. What ways would you suggest to improve class organization? 


V) Field Education 

1. How would you rate your field experience? 

1 - Poor O 2 - fair O 3 - good O 4 - very good O 5 - excellent O 

2. How could your internship experience have been improved? 


VII) Administrative Tearn 

1. How would you rate the administrative team’s effectiveness/support? 

1 - Poor O 2 - fair O 3 - good O 4 - very good O 5 - excellent O 

2. What would you recommend to improve service in this area? 


VIII) Overall Program Impact 

1. Having completed the YCCP, what skills did you learn that you can use? 
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2. How will you apply the skills you learned in this program? 


3. In what other ways was this program useful to you? 


4. What immediate, medium or long-term steps/actions will you take as a result of this program? 


5. What practice(s) you currently use will be discontinued as a result of this program, if any? 


6. What new practice(s) will you implement as a result of this program, if any? 


7. On a scale of 1-5, how would you rate your level of satisfaction with the overall impact of this 
program in meeting your ministry goals/needs? 

1 □ 2D 3 □ 4 □ 5 □ 

Not satisfied slightly satisfied moderately satisfied very satisfied extremely satisfied 
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8. What would you say is/are the strength(s) of the program, if any? 


9. What would you say is/are the weaknesses of the program, if any? 


Comments/Suggestions for improving this program: 
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Appendix 11 
YCCP Consent Forms 


DMin Candidate: Rev. Alfred Correa 

New York Theological Seminary, New York, NY 


Dear Youth Chaplains, 

You are being asked to be participants in a Doctor of Ministry (D.Min) project entitled 
Youth Chaplaincy: A Paradigm for Working with Incarcerated Youth and Understanding 

CT 

Youth Culture in the 21 Century , conducted by Rev. Alfred Correa. The aim of this 
project is to present a paradigm that will train the practitioner to work with youth who are 
incarcerated, or un-churched, become Youth Chaplains, and identify approaches that will 
engage the faith community to better understand youth culture. The project will take 6 
months to complete and the results of the study will be shared with you and should 
provide you with information about the working more effectively with un-churched and 
incarcerated youth in the 21 st century. 

During the project, you will be asked to participate in a series of interviews, a 
promotional video clip on the Youth Chaplaincy model, complete a pre-training and post¬ 
training survey, and a final project evaluation upon completion of your youth chaplaincy 
training. Complete Confidentiality will be ensured, and your name will not be included 
on any of these documents without your consent. 

Your participation in this study is entirely voluntary, and you may chose not to 
participate at any time. 

By signing this consent form you agree to participate in the project, and for any video 
footage that includes you to be used by the author in promoting the Youth Chaplaincy. 


Full Name (Please Print) 


Signature 


Date 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 

(If minors are involved) 


Date 
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For any further information contact Rev. Alfred Correa at 646-620-4024, email revalcorrea@yahoo.com 

YOUTH CHAPLAINCY CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


CONSENT FORM 


I_give permission to Rev. 

Alfred Correa and his agents/representatives to use any photos/videos in which I am 
included, for the purposes of promoting the Youth Chaplaincy Certification program, and 
the National Association of Youth Chaplains and their programs. I understand that you 
may use these photos/videos in places such as, but not limited to: 

■ THE WEBSITE 

■ NEWSLETTER 

■ BROCHURES 

■ FLYERS 

■ PRINTED MATTER 

■ VIDEO PROMOTION 

■ OTHER 

I understand that Rev. Alfred Correa and his agents/representatives will not use these 
images of me in ways that may depict me in a negative image or in any way besmirch my 
character, and/or sell/use to/by third party agencies. 


Print Name 


Signature 


Date 


Address: 


Contact No.: 
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Appendix 12 

NAYC Standards for Certification 




"Training and Certifying Practitioners to work with 21 st Century Youth" 

P.0. Box 90617, Staten Island, New York 10309-0617 

STANDARDS FOR CERTIFICATION 

The National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc. (NAYC), is an affiliate of the College of Pastoral 
Supervision and Psychotherapy (CPSP), and provides training and Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) and 
supervision for persons wishing to enter the field of Chaplaincy. Members are certified based on the 
following standards: 



C.WWW/* 



W 

*3 iooiY/ 
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CERTIFICATE IN CHAPLAINCY 

Persons who are interested in exploring the field of Chaplaincy, who do not have a degree or experience, 
can train on the fundamentals of Chaplaincy. Persons who complete this basic training will be issued with 
a Certificate in Chaplaincy. 

CERTIFIED YOUTH CHAPLAIN (CYC) 

Persons interested in becoming a Certified Youth Chaplain must complete a 10-week training course in 
Chaplaincy. In order to be certified as CYC's, Chaplains in training (CIT's) must meet the following 
requirements: 

• Undergraduate Degree or equivalent in experience in a youth setting or other ministry setting 

• Pastoral or Church Endorsement 

• All requirements for Youth Chaplaincy Certification Program (YCCP) submitted 

• Completion of the 10-week training course 

• Six hours of supervised field education 

• Membership with NAYC. 

CERTIFIED CLINICAL YOUTH CHAPLAIN fCCYCl 

Persons interested in receiving the credential of Certified Clinical Youth Chaplain (CCYC), must have 
completed the 10-week training course for Certified Youth Chaplains. In addition to meeting this basic 
requirement, all Clinical Chaplains in training (CCIT's) must meet the following requirements: 
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• Advanced degree - Masters in Divinity or Theology, and/or Behavioral Sciences (Psychology, 
Counseling, Social Work, Sociology, Anthropology, CASAC, etc.) 

• 1-2 Units of CPE (1 unit is equivalent to 400 supervised field hours) 

• Must be presented to a CPSP Chapter through NAYC (mandatory) 

• Must participate in ongoing Peer Supervision Group through NAYC (mandatory) 

• Must complete a minimum of 8 to 10 hours of Didactic instruction annually 

• Must participate in some form of counseling/psychotherapy and complete a MMPI 
psychological evaluation. 

SUPERVISOR IN TRAINING fSITl 

Persons interested in being certified as Supervisors of CPE, must have completed all the requirements for 
Certified Clinical Youth Chaplain outlined above. In addition to meeting the above, all Supervisors in 
Training (SIT's) must meet the following additional requirements: 

• 4 Units of CPE (1600 supervised field hours) 

• Must be a member of a Chapter through NAYC 

• Must demonstrate the ability to show personal and professional competencies, essential for 
supervisory work in interpersonal relationships 

• Provide supervision under the supervision of a Diplomate in CPE Supervision 

• Demonstrate the integration of theory and praxis of supervision in one's personal and ministry 
identity and development as an educator. 

• Receive ongoing consultation from other Diplomates and SIT's 

DIPLOMATE IN CPE SUPERVISION 

Persons interested in being certified as a Diplomate in CPE Supervision must have completed the 
requirements for Supervisor of CPE as detailed above. In addition to meeting this requirement, persons 
seeking Diplomate status: 

• Must have completed 2 units of Supervision (800 supervised hours), certified by the Chapter. 

• If the Chapter believes the candidate meets all the requirements and expectations of 
participation in Chapter life, the Chapter will certify the candidate as a Diplomate in CPE 
Supervision. 

• This decision is submitted to the Governing Council for ratification and annual review. 


Rev, Alfred Correa, M.A., M.Div. DMin. (C) 
President & Founder 
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Appendix 13 

CPSP Directory, Training Centers - November 2010 


CPSP TRAINING CENTERS 

(NOVEMBER 2010) 

LEGEND: 

CPSP = College of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapy 

CPS = Clinical Pastoral Supervisor 

SIT = Supervisor in Training 

TS = Training Supervisor 

NATIONAL CENTERS - U.S.A. and CANADA 


ALABAMA 

AL - Auburn (CPE) 

Center: Hospice of East Alabama Medical Center 

665 Opelika Road 

Auburn. AL 36803 

SIT: Michael Stiggers, D.Min. 
cmichael. stiggers @ eamc ,org> 

Hank Demous, M.Div. <hank.demous@eamnc.org> 

Work: (335) 826-1899 

TS: Raymond Lawrence, D.Min. 

<raymondlawrence @ me. com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

ARKANSAS 

AR - Fayetteville (CPE) 

Center: Washington Regional Medical Center 

3215 N. North Hills Boulevard 

Fayetteville, AR 72703 

W: (479) 463-1267 / CP: (479) 283-8995 

CPS: Larry F. Mitchell. Ph.D. 
<lfmitchell@wregional.com> 

Chapter: San Antonio 

SiteVisit: 


AR - Little Rock (CPE) 

Center: The University of Arkansas for Medical 
Sciences 

4301 West Markham Street (561) 

Little Rock, AR 72205 
(501) 686-6888 

CPS: George Hankins Hull, Dip.Th., Th.M. 
<ghull @ uams. edu> 

Chapter: New England 

SiteVisit: 


AR - Springdale (CPE) 

Center: Northwest Arkansas CPE Institute, Inc. 
609 West Maple Avenue 
Springdale, AR 72764 
(479) 957-8782 

CPS: Claude E. Malone, M.Div. 
<cjmalone@gmail.com> 

Chapter: Bentonville 

SiteVisit: 
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ARIZONA 

AZ - Tucson (CPE) 

Center: Community Care Chaplains 
4500 E. Speedway Bloulevard, Stuite 15 
Tucson, AZ 85712 

(520) 303-2828 / fax: (866) 333-3058 

CPS: Geofrey Tio, D.Min. <geoftio@gmail.com> 

Chapter: BaltimoreAVashington 

SiteVisit: 

CALIFORNIA 

CA - Lakewood (CPE) 

Center: Church of the Good Shepherd 

5230 Clark Avenue, Suite 9 

Lakewood, CA 90712 

(562) 920-2212 / Fax: (562) 920-2268 

SIT: Brian Delvaux, M.Div., D.D. 

cbishopbri an@goodshepherd-church.org> 

Annie McCary, R.N., M.Div. <amccary@charter.net> 

Feleti Ngan-Woo, M.Div., M.A., 

<feletinganwoo @hotmail.com> 

Gwen M. Powell, Ph.D., 

<gwen@computerexcel.com> 

Ramon Pedrosa, M.Div. <frpedrosa@yahoo.com> 

TS: Cesar G. Espineda, Ph.D. 

<cespineda0157 @gmail.com> 

Chapter: New Amsterdam 

SiteVisit: 

CA - Long Beach (CPE) 

Center: Long Beach Memorial Medical Center/ 

Miller Children's Hospital 
2801 Atlantic Avenue 
Long Beach, CA 90806 
(562) 933-1452 

CPS: Karyn Packard, M.P.S., M.Div. 
<ksreddick@memorialcare.org> 

Chapter: City of Angels 


SiteVisit: 

CA - Los Angeles (CPE) 

Center: Good Samaritan Hospital 

1225 Wishire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

W: (213) 482-2736 / CP: (805)651-9683 

CPS: Ronald David, M.D., M.Div., 

<rdavid@goodsamaritan.org / rongiraffe@aol.com> 

Chapter: City of Angels 

SiteVisit: 

CA - Napa Solano (CPE) 

Center: Spiritual Care Services 

974 Sereno Drive 
Vallejo, CA 94589 

W: (707) 651-5402 / CP: (707) 239-4064 

SIT: John Jeffery, M.Div. <john.jeffery@kp.org> 

TS: Perry Miller, D.Min. <perrymiller@gmail.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

CPSP CPE/PPS CENTERS LISTING 2 
CA - Pomona (CPE) 

Center: Pomona Valley Hospital Medical Center 

1798 N. Garey Avenuue 

Pomona, CA 91767 

(909) 630-9767 / Fax: (909) 865-9947 

SIT: Francisco Munoz, M.A. 
<francisco.munoz@pvhmc.org> 

TS: Raymond Lawrence, D.Min. 

craymondlawrenc e @ me. com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

CA - Vallejo (CPE) 

Center: Kaiser Permanente 

975 Sereno Drive 
Vallejo, CA 94589 
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FLORIDA 


(707) 651-5402 

SIT: John Jeffery, M.Div., CT <john.jeffery@kp.org> 
TS: Perry Miller 
Chapter: Chapel Hill 
SiteVisit: December 4, 2010 

COLORADO 

CO - Colorado Springs (CPE) 

Center: Pikes Peak Center for Education and Training 

Memorial Health System, Central Hospital 

1400 E. Boulder Street 

Colorado Springs, CO 80909 

(719) 365-2427 

CPS: Timothy Corbley, D.Min. 

ctimothy.corbley@memorialhealthsystem.com> 

Chapter: Pikes Peak Region 

SiteVisit: 

CO - Lakewood (CPE) 

Center: Rocky Mountain Center for Education and 
Training 

Lakewood, CO 80235 / P. O. Box 631 
Littleton, CO 80160 
(303) 797-8255 

CPS: Foy Richey, M.Div. <foyrich@q.com> 

Chapter: Rocky Mountain 
SiteVisit: 

DELAWARE 

DE - Wilmington (CPE) 

Center: Nemours-Alfred I duPont Hospital for 
Children 

1600 Rockland Road 
Wilmington, DE 19803 
(302) 651-5063 

CPS: Bryan Bass-Riley, M.Div. 
cbriley @ NEMOURS. ORG> 

Chapter: Princeton 

SiteVisit: 


EL - Coral Gables (CPE) 

Center: Miami Shores Baptist Church 

370 Grand Grand Concourse 

Miami Shores, FL 33138 

(705) 758-0559 

SIT: Ron L. Gaudio, M.Div. 

<ron@clinicalpastoraleducationtraining.com> 

TS: Raymond Lawrence, D.Min. 

<raymondlawrence@me.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 
SiteVisit: 

MD - Baltimore (CPE) 

Center: Sinai Hospital 
2401 West Belvedere Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21215 
(410) 601-9161 

Mitchell S. Ackerson, M.A., M.S.W. 

cmackerso @ lifebridgehealth.org; 
ackerson 1 @aol.com> 

Chapter: BaltimoreAVashington 

SiteVisit: 

MD - Frederick (CPE) 

Center: Frederick Memorial Hospital 

400 W. 7th Street 

Frederick, MD 21701 

(240) 566-3607 (W); (240) 446-4332 (CP); 

(240) 566-3175 (F) 

CPS: G. Kay Myers, Ph.D. <gmyers@fmh.org> 
Chapter: 

SiteVisit: 

MD - Hagerstown (CPE) 

Center: Washington County Hospital 
MMC, 2nd Floor Link, Suite 2904 
11116 Medical Campus Road 
Hagerstown, MD 21742 
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(301)790-8146 

CPS: David C. Baker, Ph.D. <revbaker@wchsys.org; 
david.baker@meritushealth.com> 

Chapter:Baltimore/Washington 

SiteVisit: 

MD - Rockville (CPE) 

Center: Hebrew Home of Greater Washington 

6121 Montrose Road 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(301) 816-7711 / Fax: (301)770-8512 

CPS: James Michaels, D.Min. 

<jmichaels@hebrew-home.org; 

rabbijiml718 @verizon.net> 

Chapter: Baltimore/Washington 
SiteVisit: June 17, 2010 

MD - Takoma Park, (CPE) 

Center: Washington Adventist Hospital 

7600 Carroll Avenue 

Takoma Park, MD 20912 

(301) 891-5265 / (301) 891-5267 

CPS: Chor-Kiat Sim, D.Min. <csim@ahm.com> 

Chapter: Baltimore/Washington 

SiteVisit: 

MISSISSIPPI 
MS - Jackson (CPE) 

Center: Baptist Health Systems 
1225 N. State Street 
Jackson, MS 39202 
(601)968-5146 

CPS: A1 Carden, D.Min. alcarden@mbhs.org 

CPSP CPE/PPS CENTERS LISTING 

3 

Chapter: Deep South 
SiteVisit: August 23-24, 2010 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NC - Durham (CPE/PPS) 

Center: Pastoral Care and Counseling Institute 

Durham, NC 27707 

919-489-6452 / 919-442-8181 

CPS: Perry Miller, D.Min. <perrymiller@gmail.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

NC - Hendersonville (CPE) 

Center: Margaret R. Pardee Memorial Hospital 
800 North Justice Street 
Hendersonville, NC 28791 
(828) 696-1168 

CPS: Charles D. Kirby, M.Div. 
<charles.kirby@pardeehospital.org> 

Chapter: Asheville-Stoney Mountain 
SiteVisit: November 5-6, 2009 

NC - Hickory (CPE) 

Center: Catawba Valley Medical Center 

810 Fairgrove Church Road 

Hickory, NC 28602 

(828) 326-3377 

CPS: John L. Robbins, M.Div. 

<jrobbins@catawbavalleymc.org> 

Chapter: Asheville-Stoney Mountain 
SiteVisit: July 19, 2009 

NC - Pinehurst (CPE) 

Center: First Health Moore Regional Hospital 

155 Memorial Drive / P.O. Box 3000 

Pinehurst, NC 28374 

(910)715-1092/ 1955 

CPS: Beverly Jessup, D.Min. 

<bj essup @ firsthealth. org> 

Chapter: Asheville-Stoney Mountain 

SiteVisit:November 5-6, 2004 

NC - Raleigh (CPE/PPS) 

Center: WakeMed Department of Spiritual Care 
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3000 Bern Avenue 
Raleigh, NC 27610 
(919) 350-8556 
CPS: 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 
SiteVisit: 

NEW JERSEY 

NJ - Edison (CPE) 

Center: JFK Medical Center 
65 James Street 
Edison, NJ 08818 
(732) 321-7512 

CPS: Annari Griesel, Ph.D. agriesel@solarishs.org 

Chapter: Princeton 

SiteVisit: 

NJ - Hamilton (CPE) 

Center: Robert Wood Johnson University Hospital 
Hamilton 

One Hamilton Health Place 

Hamilton, NJ 08690 

(609) 631-6980 / Fax: (609) 584-6475 

CPS: Tedford J. Taylor, M.Div. <ttaylor@rwjuh.edu> 

Chapter: Princeton 

SiteVisit: 

NJ - New Brunswick (CPE) 

Center: Robert Wood Johnson University Hospital 

One Robert Wood Johnson Place 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 

(732) 937-8504 

CPS: John de Velder, D.Min. 

<j ohn. de velder @ rwj uh. edu> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

NJ - Trenton (CPE) 

Center: Capital Health 
446 Bellevue Avenue 


Trenton, NJ 08618 

(609) 394-4641 

SIT: Stephen Faller, M.Div. 

<SFaller@capitalheal th.org; 

steve@stephen-faller.com> 

TS: Raymond Lawrence, D. Min. 

<raymondlawrence@me.com> 

Chapter: Princeton 

SiteVisit: 

NEW YORK 

NY - Brooklyn (CPE) 

Center: Clinical Pastoral Education Center 
at Long Island College Hospital 
39 Hicks Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

(718) 780-1120/Fax: 718-780-1120 

CPS: Belen Gonzalez y Perez, D.Min. 
cbperez @ chpnet .org> 

Chapter: Tri-State 

SiteVisit: 

NY - Harlem (CPE) 

Center: Harlem Hospital Center 

506 Lenox Avenue 

New York, NY 10037 

(212) 939-2716 

SIT: Gordon Bailey, M.Div. 

<Gordon. B ailey @ nychhc. org> 

TS: Cesar G. Espineda, Ph.D. 

<cespineda0157 @gmail.com> 

Chapter: New Amsterdam 

SiteVisit: 

NY - Far Rockway (CPE - Islamic Indigenous) 

Center: Episcopal Health Services, 

Episcopal Diocese of Long Island 
327 Beach 19th Street 
Far Rockway, NY 11691 

(719) 869-7411 

SIT: Imam Luqrnan Abdush-Shahid <bdliasaol.com> 
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SiteVisit: 


TS: Steven Voytovich, D.Min. <svoytovich@ehs.org> 
Francine Hernandez, M.Div. <fhemandez@ehs.org> 
Chapter: New York-New Jersey 
SiteVisit: 

CPSP CPE/PPS CENTERS LISTING 

4 

NY - Manhattan (CPE/Pastoral Counseling) 

Center: Consultation & Psychotherapy 
303 Fifth Avenue, Suite 606 
New York, NY 10016 
(917) 488-5285 

CPS: Cesar G. Espineda, Ph.D. 
ccespinedaO 157 @gmail.com> 

SIT: Joan Alevras, M.A. <jalevras@hotmail.com> 

Chapter:New Amsterdam 

SiteVisit: 

NY - Manhattan (CPE) 

Center: One Spirit Learning Alliance, Inc. 

247 West 36th Street, 6th Floor 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 433-1518 

SIT: Elaine Barry, M.A. 

<ebarry @ KRAMERLEVIN.com) 

TS: Cesar G. Espineda, Ph.D. 
ccespinedaO 157 @gmail.com> 

Chapter: New Amtersdam 

SiteVisit: 

NY - Staten Island (CPE/Pastoral 
Counseling) 

Center: National Association of Youth Chaplains 

P. O. Box 90617 

Staten Island, NY 10309-0617 

(888) 336-3938 / (646) 620-4024 

SIT: Alfred Correa, M.A., M.Div. 

<yccp2010 @gmail.com> 

TS: Cesar G. Espineda, Ph.D. 
ccespinedaO 157 @gmail.com> 

Chapter: New Amsterdam 


OHIO 

OH - Columbus (CPE/PPS) 

Center: Columbus, OH 43221 

(614)451-8132 

CPS: James Gebhart, Ph.D. c 
j gebhart @ wo w way .com> 

Chapter: Columbus 

SiteVisit: 

OKLAHOMA 
OK - TULSA (CPE) 

Center: Hillcrest Medical Center 
1120 S. Utica Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74104 
(918)579-6230/579-6210 

CPS: Jacob George, D.Min. cjgeorge@hillcrest.com> 
Chapter: Mid-America 
SiteVisit:February 4, 2010 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PA - Pittsburgh (CPE) 

Center: University of Pittsburgh Medical Center 

UPMC Shadyside 

5230 Centre Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA15232 

(412) 623-1691 

CPS: Charles M. Starr, D.Min. cstarrcm@upmc.edu> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

PA - Pittsburgh (CPE) 

Center: University of Pittsburg Medical Center 
Montefiore 

Suite S348, 200 Lothrop Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412) 648-6227 

CPS: Larry Heimer, D.Min. <heimeris@upmc.edu> 
Chapter: 
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SiteVisit: 


and Resource Center 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

SC - Liberty Hill (CPE/PPS) 

Center: Liberty Hill Presbyterian Church 

P.O. Box 170 / 16 Meeting Lane 

Liberty Hill, SC 29074 

888-403-2856 / Fax: 888-403-2855 

CPS: Eugene C. Rollins, M.Div, D.Min., L.P.C., 
L.P.C.S. 

<lhpc@healthsprings.net> 

Chapter: 

SiteVisit: 

TENNESSEE 

TN - Sewanee (CPE) 

Center: Sewanee The University of the South 

735 University Avenue 

Sewanee, TN 37383 

(931)308-8819 

CPS: Jonathan Clark, D.Min. 

<j onathanclark @bellsouth.net; 

clark3568@bellsouth.net> 

Chapter: Greensboro Winston-Salem 

SiteVisit: 

TEXAS 

TX - Edinburg (CPE) 

Center: Doctors Hospital at Renaissance 

5501 S. McColl Road 

Edinburg, TX 78539 

(956) 638-9069 

SIT: Femey Medina, M.Div. 

TS: R. Esteban Montilla, Ph.D. 
<remontilla@gmail.com> 

Chapter: Alamo 

SiteVisit: 

TX - Fort Hood (CPE) 

Center: U.S. Army Family Life Training 


Building 21007, Old Ironside Avenue 

Fort Hood, TX 76455 

CPS: David Scneider, D.Min., M.S. 

<david. schneider @ us. army. mil> 

Lance Sneath, M.Div., M.S. 
dance.sneath@us.army.mil> 

Chapter: Lake Belton 

SiteVisit: 

TX - Laredo (CPE) 

Center: Laredo Medical Center 

1700 East Saunders Street 

Laredo, TX 78041 

(956) 796-3657 

CPS: Sergio Rodriguez, Th.M. 

<sergio_rodriguez @ chs ,net> 

Chapter: Alamo 

SiteVisit: 

TX - San Antonio (Pastoral Counseling) 

CPSP CPE/PPS CENTERS LISTING 

5 

Center: St. Mary’s University 

One Camino Santa Maria 
San Antonio, TX 78228 
(210) 438-6406 

CPS: R. Esteban, Ph.D. <remontilla@gmail.com> 
Juan T. Loya, Jr., M.Div. <juantloya@gmail.com> 
Chapter: Alamo 
SiteVisit: 

TX - San Antonio (CPE) 

Center: The Ecumenical Center for Religion and 
Health 

8310 Ewing Halsell Drive 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
(210)616-0885 

CPS: Juan T. Loya, Jr., M.Div. 

<j uantloya @ gmail. com> 

Chapter: Alamo 
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SiteVisit: 


TX - Corpus Christi (CPE) 

Center: Lighthouse Hospice 

210 South Carancahua Street, Suite 301 

Corpus Christi, TX 78401 

(361)779-1229 

CPS: Molly Armstrong, Th.M. 
cmollyearmstrong @ gmail.com> 

Chapter: Alamo 

SiteVisit: 

UTAH 

UT - Salt Lake City (CPE) 

Center: VA Medical Center 
500 Foothill Drive 
Salt Lake City, UT 84148 
(801) 582-1565, ext. 1587 

CPS: Mark Allison, M.A. <mark.allison@va.gov> 
Chapter: Salt Lake 
SiteVisit: July 30, 2009 

VIRGINIA 

VA - Grottoes (CPE/PPS) 

Center: Potomac Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists 

Pastoral Counseling & Consultation Services 
Grottoes, VA 24441 
(540) 249-3780 

CPS: Roger L. Mace, D.Min. <rogerm@pcsda.org> 

Chapter: Charlotte 

SiteVisit: 

VA - Hampton (CPE) 

Center: Sentara CarePlex Hospital 

3000 Coliseum Drive 

Hampton, VA 23669 

Mgr.: David Plummer, M.Div. 

<dbplumme @ Sentara.com> 

SIT: Suzanne Rice Deets, D.Min. 

<suedeets @ varizon. net> 


TS: Joel Harvey, D.Min. 
<fatherjoel@aol.com/fatherjoel@cox.net> 

Chapter: Chesapeake 
SiteVisit: 

VA - Portsmouth (CPE) 

Center: Naval Medical Center 

Pastoral Care Services 

620 John Paul Jones Circle 

Portsmouth, VA 23708 

(757) 953-5550 

SIT: Jerry K. Shields, M.Div. 
cjerry. shields @med.navy.mil> 

TS: Joel Harvey, D.Min. 

<fatherjoel@cox.net/fatherjoel@aol.com> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

VA - Williamsburg (CPE) 

Center: Sentara Williamsburg Regional Medical 
Center 

100 Sentara Circle, Williamsburg, VA 23188 
Office: (757)984-7101 
Pager: (757) 882-0449 

SIT: Milt Hines, Jr., M.Div. <mahines@sentara.com> 
TS: Joel Harvey, D.Min. 
<fatherjoel@cox.net/fatherjoel@aol.com> 
Chapter:New York-New Jersey 
SiteVisit: 

CANADA 

Ontario - Toronto (CPE/PPS) 

Center: The Hospital for Sick Children 
555 University Avenue 
Toronto, ON M5G 1X8 
Canada 

(416) 813-5290 

CPS: Norman E. Headley, M.Div. 

<norman.headley@ sickkids.ca> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 
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SiteVisit: 


INTERNATIONAL CENTERS - 
CONTINENTS AND 

ISLANDS 

AFRICA 

Ghana - Koforidua (CPE) 

Center: Diocese of Koforidua 

P.O. Box KF980, Koforidua 

Ghana, West Africa 

233-20-844-3006 

SIT: Jacob T. Batchway, B.Th. 

<j acob2g5 @ yahoo. com> 

TS: Richard Liew, D.Min. <rliewl68@aol.com> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

Ghana - Cape Coast 

Center: St. Nicholas Seminary 
P.O. Box A162, Cape Coast 
Ghana, West Africa 

SIT: Rosina Ampah, M.Div. <rampah@ehs.org> 
TS: Richard Liew, D.Min. <rliewl68@aol.com> 
Chapter: New York-New Jersey 
SiteVisit: 

Tanzania - Moshi (CPE) 

Center: Kilimanjaro Christian Medical Center 

Moshi, Tanzania 

(011-255) 746-025-425 

CPS: Lenny Lwankomezi, M.Div. 

<Llermylwanko@yahoo.com> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 
SiteVisit: 

CPSP CPE/PPS CENTERS LISTING 

6 

ASIA-PACIFIC 

Hong Kong - Kowloon (CPE) 

Center: Bethel Bible Seminary 


G/F, 45-47 Grampian Road 

Kowloon City, Hong Kong 

(852)2336-9197 

CPS: Kenneth Tam, M.Div. 

<kennethtambba@ yahoo.com.hk> 

Chapter: Hong Kong 

SiteVisit: 

Hong Kong - Kowloon (CPE) 

Center: Hong Kong Baptist Hospital 

c/o Pastoral Care Department 

222 Waterloo Road 

Kowloon, Hong Kong 

(852)2339-8901 

CPS: Mei-Po Young Tam, Ph.D. 
<mpyoung@hkbh.org.hk> 

Chapter: Hong Kong 

SiteVisit: 

Malaysia - Kuala Lumpur CPE) 

Center: The Anglican Diocese of West Malaysia 

16, Jalan Pudu Lama, 50200 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

+603-2031-2728 

SIT: Steven Addarou, MA.Div. 

Jeremiah Lee, M.Div. 

Chin Kho Nee, M.Div. 

Wong Yoke Chan, M.Div. 

Vijandra Daniels, M.Div. 

TS: Richard Liew, D.Min. <rliewl68@aol.com> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

Philippines - Baguio City (CPE) 

Center: Philippine Baptist Theological Seminary 
19 Tacay Road, Guisad Baguio City 2006 
The Philippines 

+63-74-446-220/+63-74-445-7940/+63-74-445-5968 

SIT: Joel Aguirre, M.Div. 

<jo_aguirre007 @yahoo.com> 
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TS: Raymond Lawrence, D.Min. 
<raymondlawrence@me.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 
SiteVisit: 

Philippines - Baguio City (CPE/Pastoral 
Counseling) 

Center: The Bukal Life Care and Counseling, Inc. 
232 Lower Fergusson Road 
Guisad, Baguio City 2000 
The Philippines 

(074) 305-5605/(074) 445-6344 

SIT: Joel Aguirre, M.Div. 

<jo_aguirre007 @yahoo.com> 

TS: Raymond Lawrence, D.Min. 

<raymondlawrence@me.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

Philippines - Iloilo City (CPE) 

Center: Central Philippines University School of 
Theology 

5000 Jaro, Iloilo City 

Philippines 

+633-652-21360 

SIT: Daisy O. Basiliano, M.Div. 
<dobasiliano@yahoo.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

Singapore - St Andrews (CPE) 

Center: St. Andrew’s Community Hospital 
8 Simei Street 3 
Singapore 529895 

(011-65) 6586-1990 / Fax: (011-65) 6586-1988 

CPS: Wong Tak Meng, M.Div. 
<takmeng@anglican.org.sg> 

Eric Yong Chin Fah, BTh. <eyong@sacc.org.sg> 

Philip Soh, BD. <philip.soh@mpccnet.com> 

Foo Chee Meng, M.HS., M.Coun. 

<cheemeng@sacc.org.sg> 


Chapter: New York-New Jersey 
SiteVisit: 

South Korea - Seoul (CPE) 

Center: St. Vincent's Hospital 
Mapo, P.O. Box 44 
Seoul, South Korea 121-6000 
(82) (11) 882-7570 

CPS: Mugun Chong, S.J. <mugunchong@yahoo.com> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

CARRIBEAN ISLANDS 

Bahamas - Nassau (CPE) 

Center: Princess Margaret Hospital / Seventh-Day 
Adventist 

Conference 

Nassau, Bahamas 

(242) 392-7220 

SIT: Sebastian S. Campbell, M.Div. 

<allsaintschurch @ coralreef.com> 

Leroy Sewell, D.Min. <ainsworth.sewell- 
@yahoo.com> 

TS: Richard Liew, D.Min. <rliewl68@aol.com> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

Puerto Rico - Arecibo (CPE) 

Center: Pastoral Care Department 
Hospicio La Paz, Inc. 

152 Jose Rodriguez Irizary 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico 00612 
(800) 981-0032 

CPS: Miguel A. Santiago, D.Min. 
<Drmiguel8@aol.com; 

info @hospiciolapaz.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 

SiteVisit: 

Virgin Islands - St. Thomas (CPE) 

Center: Episcopal Diocese of the Virgin Islands 
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P.O. Box 7488 

St. Thomas, VI 00801 

(284) 494-4732 / (340) 776-1797 

SIT: Julian M. Clarke, M.Div. <jmc38@aol.com> 

TS: Raymond Lawrence, D.Min. 
<raymondlawrence@me.com> 

Chapter: Chapel Hill 
SiteVisit: 

CPSP CPE/PPS CENTERS LISTING 

7 

EUROPE 
Italy - Turin 

Center: Ufficio Di Pastorale Clinica Vita 

c/o CSD Asilo Valdese Per Vecchi - Via C.A. Tron, 

27 

San Germano Chisone 

1-10065. Turin, Italy 

CPS: Sergio Manna, D.Min. 
<smanna@chiesavaldese.org; 

pastoraleclinica@chiesavaldese.org> 

Chapter: New York-New Jersey 

SiteVisit: 

SOUTH AMERICA 

VENEZUELA - Caracas (CPE) 

Center: Graduate School of Theology and Professional 
Counseling 

Edificio Pariata, No. 65, Piso 1, Avenida Vollmer 
cruce 

con Avenida Caracas, San Bernardino 
Caracas. DC 1010, Venezuela 
58-212-578-3295 

SIT: Miriam Leon Bazzanella, M.Div. 

TS: Esteban Montilla, Ph.D. <remontilla@gmail.com> 

Chapter: Alamo 

SiteVisit: 
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Appendix 14 
Resume 


Rev. Alfred Correa 


•5501 Amboy Rd, Staten Island NY 10312 • Phone: 646.620.4024 • Fax: 718.356.0418 • E-Mail: 
revalcorrea@yahoo.com 


Experience 

Executive Director - National Association of Youth Chaplains, Inc. 

February 2010 - Present 

Founder of the Youth Chaplaincy Certification Model 

• Provide oversight to the Chaplaincy Institute, training practitioners on how to work with the 
21 st century youth 

• Supervise Peer Supervision Groups 

• Overseeing contract management, including contract manager relations, program budgets, 
plans, reviews, reports, and site visits, fund development 

• Supervise Directors, including programs and administration to ensure service integration and 
internal collaboration 

• Youth Chaplains work with New York State Office of Children & Family Services residential 
programs 

• Research and produce literature on children, youth, and adult development 

• Network with other clinical chaplaincy programs for quality control and observe best 
practices 

• College of Pastoral Supervisors & Psychotherapist affiliate - CPE Approved 

Pastor - Reformed Church of Huguenot Park 
March 2009 - Present 

• Provide Spiritual Leadership, preach and teach the bible 

• Provide Pastoral Care Giving & Counseling to individuals and families 

• Coordinate and Facilitate Faith Formation Groups and Outreach (Youth Outreach, Feeding 
Ministry) 

• Developed Youth Groups and Supervise Sunday School Superintendent and most ministries 

• Work closely with Board of Directors (Consistory) and provide spiritual leadership in decision 
making and church management 

• Congregational Care (shut-in and hospitalized, visitations), Officiate all Christian sacraments 
and ordinances 

• Identify Resources and Network with other denominations and churches 

• Coordinate special programs, National Association of Mental Illness Groups, Nicotine 
Anonymous 
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• Facilitate all sacraments and ordinances according to the Christian faith. 

• Facilitate funerals, weddings and special blessings and dedications 

Regional Chaplain - NYS Office of Children & Family Services 

Bureau of Ministerial Services-Division of Juvenile Justice & Opportunities for 

Youth 

April 2008 - Present 

• Pastoral Care-Giving and Counseling to residents, assess religious needs for residents at the 
downstate reception center 

• Work closely with respective departments with an interdisciplinary approach, provide 
monthly reports 

• Provide Chaplaincy trainings and refreshers to over 50 chaplains in the New York City Area 

• Assist In Development of Advisory Boards for downstate facilities with Director of Community 
Relations 

• Assist in coordination of Ministerial Breakfast, Volunteer Summits and Grants Writing 
Training 

• Member of the NYS Regional Leadership Team (Downstate) 

• Developed an Interfaith mentoring initiative with the faith-based community 

• Coordinate and supervise volunteer services and obtain donations for residents 

• Responsible for Facilitating and Coordinating Religious Services 

• Facilitate Sacraments and Ordinances when necessary 

Director of Program & Administration - Latino Pastoral Action Center 

August 2007 - August 2008 

• Overseeing contract management, including contract manager relations, program budgets, 
plans, reviews, reports, and site visits, some fund development 

• Overseeing program monitoring and evaluation, including staff supervision, program reports, 
program assessments, and client tracking 

• Supervise Directors, including programs and administration to ensure service integration and 
internal collaboration 

• Oversee spiritual formation and facilitate afternoon prayer and pastoral care giving and 
counseling. 

• Conducting research and producing literature on children, youth, and adult development 

• Representing the organization in external meetings and events; and Producing monthly, 
quarterly and annual progress reports 

• Providing technical assistance for child, youth, and adult development programs in the New 
York City Area 
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• Program development and implementation, including program administration, program 
materials, and staff training 

• Facilitate Sacraments and Ordinances of the Protestant Faith when appropriate 

Clinical Director - House of Healing 
October 2005 - August 2007 

• Manage day-to-day operations, including counseling and court advocacy and referrals from 
the district attorney's office 

• Developed curriculum on Holistic approach to addiction recovery 

• Supervise case conferences and provide clinical training to staff 

• Provide Pastoral Care & Counseling to residents 

• Network with community-based organizations, churches, courts, probation and parole 

• Ensured best practices and quality control 

• Participate in short- and long-term departmental strategic planning 

Clinical Director - Fatherhood Initiative - Latino Pastoral Action Center 

October 2005 - August 2007 

• Oversee Father Advocacy/Visitation Rights, including individual and family assessments, 
advocacy sessions, visitation arrangements, closing sessions, and follow-ups 

• Managing the day-to-day program operations, including life skills development, counseling, 
and advocacy 

• Providing technical assistance to organizational partners and service recipients on fatherhood 

• Producing monthly, quarterly, annual progress reports, budgets, budget modifications and 
some proposal writing 

• Oversaw all clinical assessments and made recommendations when necessary 

• Supervised 5 case managers and case conferences for 75-100 clients 

• Clinical Interventions when necessary for MICA clients 

• Provided Marriage Counseling and Pastoral Counseling to fathers enrolled in program 

• Networking with community-based organizations, churches, courts, NYC Department of 
Probation, NYS Department of Parole, and any other government agencies 

Supervisor/Mental Health Specialist - NYC Queens TASC 
Queens Supreme/Criminal Court 
June 2004 - August 2005 

• Supervised Court Liaisons to the Criminal and Supreme Court; responsible for client updates, 
sentencing dispositions, issuing warrants and remand applications. 

• Conduct mental health assessment interviews and arrange for clients to be placed in 
appropriate MICA treatment programs. 
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• Provided Clinical and Crisis Interventions, Counseling 

• Maintain a caseload of 40-50 mentally ill offenders, and work closely with the Post- 
Placement Coordinator to monitor clients in my caseload. 

• Supervised Case Conferencing, Provided updates to the district attorney's office 

• Facilitated and oversaw the GRPA instrument used for mental health research 

• Work closely with psychiatrist and psychologist for supervision and case conferencing 

• Attended Substance Abuse & Mental Health Services Association Conferences and 
represented the agency 

Mental Health Specialist/Bi-Lingual Senior Case Manager - NYC Bronx TASC 

Bronx Supreme/Criminal Court 
December 2002 - June 2004 

• Court Liaison to the Criminal and Supreme Court; responsible for client updates, sentencing 
dispositions, issuing warrants and remand applications. 

• Conduct assessment interviews and arrange for clients to be placed in appropriate treatment 
programs. 

• Maintain a caseload of mentally ill offenders, and work closely with the Post-Placement 
Coordinator to monitor clients in caseload. 

• Counseling, relapse prevention, provide psycho-education to families 

• Interface with mental health system and drug treatment system. 

• Investigate and arrange supportive services for clients; Crisis Intervention Facilitate 
Sacraments and Ordinances of the Protestant Faith when appropriate 

• Drug Screening, Make appropriate and timely site visits to all mental health/drug treatment 
agencies assigned 

Supervisor/Bi-Lingual Teacher & Social Worker - Education & Assistance 
Corp. Anger Management Program/Stop Lift 
April 2003 - September 2005 

• Conduct bi-weekly Stop Lift and Anger Management classes for court mandated defendants 

• Provided life skill techniques, which include behavior modification and consequential 
thinking, designed to help client identify and manage their anger and impulsivity 

• Assess clients needs for referral if required 

• Supervise social workers and teachers, case conference 

• Counsel defendants when necessary 

• Provide reports and certify clients successful completion of program 

Senior Counselor/Senior Court Liaison - Phoenix House Inc. 
November 2001 - December 2002 
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• Responsible for intakes, assessments, mental health screening, and assist the court with 
pleas and sentencing dispositions. 

• Responsible for supervising case conferencing in the absence of the Deputy Director, and 
ensuring that client' admissions are properly expedited by the close of the business day. 

• Admissions Counseling 

• Provide weekly progress updates to judges on DTAP clients, and clients who have been 
admitted to Phoenix House (P.H.) facilities through the criminal justice system. 

• Record Keeping, referrals, Supervised Junior Counselors, Counselors, Court Liaisons and 
Interns 

• Developed A faith based initiative along with Senior Director of Admissions & Court Outreach 

Certifications 

College of Pastoral Supervisors & Psychotherapy (CPSP) 

Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) Supervisor in Training, October 2010 


Education 

Doctor of Ministry, Pastoral Care/Counseling New York Theological Seminary May 2011 
Dissertation Project: Youth Chaplaincy: A Paradigm for Working with Incarcerated Youth & 


Understanding Youth Culture in The 21 st Century. 

Master of Divinity - Parish Life New York Theological Seminary 

May 2008 

Master of Social Work Program 

Fordham University 

2005-2008 

Master of Professional Studies 

New York Theological Seminary 

May 2006 

Bachelor of Arts - Psychology 

Marymount Manhattan College 

May 2004 

B.A. Pastoral Counseling Program 

Bethel Bible/Vision Bible College 

1995-1998 


Skills 

Fluent in Spanish; Microsoft Office XP, Macintosh: Word, Excel, Claris Works, Fox Pro, File Maker 
Pro, Internet, 45 wpm, CASAC-T, Capacity Builder, Mental Health Counselor. 
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Appendix 15 

Volunteer Summit Attendees 


Volunteer's Names 

Organization's Name 

Address 

OCFS Site 

1. Pastor Helen 

Wilks 

Abundant Life Church 

Long Island NY 

Brentwood 

Residential 

2. Pastor Louis A. 
Medina 

Abundant Life Church 

Long Island N.Y 

Brentwood 

Residential 

3. Clarence Fisher 

Good Samaritan 

Brooklyn NY 11210 


4. Jose Castillo 

Bold Faith Ministries 

Bronx NY 10461 

Pyramid & 

Bronx 

Residential 

5. Maria Dickson 

United Chaplains 
International 

Bronx NY 10461 


6. Irene Diaz 

United Chaplains 
International 

Bronx, NY 10467" 


7. Betty Simmons 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx, NY 


8. Damen Heyward 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx, NY 


9. Min. Ray Rosado 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx, NY 


10. Bernard 

Shepherd 

GSMOM 

Mt. Vernon, NY 

10550 


11. Jasmine Taylor 

Greater Hood 

Manhattan, NY 


12. Omar Owen 

Greater Hood 

Manhattan 


13. Rev. Morine A. 
Bowen 

Concord Baptist 

Church 

Brooklyn, NY 11216 
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Volunteer's Names 

Organization's Name 

Address 

OCFS Site 

14. Deidre Hill 

Agape Heritage 
Fellowship 

Bronx, NY 10456 


15. Francis Diaz 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx, NY 


16. Melinda Quinton 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx, NY 


17. Carney Buras 

GSMOM 

Mount Vernon, NY 


18. Lance Hairston 

Christian Community 
Alliance 

272 East 19th Street 
Brooklyn NY 11226 


19. Michele Defay 

Christian Community 
Alliance 

272 East 19th Street 
Brooklyn NY 11226 


20. Mireille Paul 

Christian Community 
Alliance 

Brooklyn NY 11226 

Brooklyn 

Residential 

21. Kate Ofikuru 

Shekinah Youth 

Church 

110- 31 Merrick Blvd 
Jamaica NY 11433 


22. Shavon Reyes 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx NY 10451 


23. Mike Hare wood 

Allen AME 

Brooklyn NY 11233 

Ella McQueen 

24. Ramon Maisonet 

Community 

Connection 

Bronx, NY 10467 

Pyramid/ 

Bronx 

Residential 

25. Solange 
Beauchamp 

Christian Community 
Alliance 

Brooklyn NY 11226 


26. Rev. Dr. Emma 
Jordan Simpson 

Children's Defense 

Fund 

Manhattan, NY 


27. Jerry Kaufman 

Love Gospel 

Assembly 

Bronx, NY 
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Volunteer's Names 

Organization's Name 

Address 

OCFS Site 

28. Ruben Austria 

Community 

Connection 

Bronx NY 10454 

Pyramid/ 

Bronx 

Residential 

29. Michael Carrion 

Promise Land Church 

Mount Vernon 10552 

Pyramid/ 

Bronx 

Residential 

30-31. Mr. & Mrs. 
McKenzie 


Middletown NY 

10490 


32. Philip Wise 


Yonkers NY 10701 


33. La Verne Rogers 


Haverstraw NY 10927 


34. Jose Torres 


Bronx NY 10459 


35. Nancy Gonzalez 

Promise Land Church 

Bronx, NY 10473 

Brentwood / 

Bronx 

Residential 

36. David Kennedy 


Bronx, NY 10469 
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Appendix 16 

YCCP Course Syllabus - Cohort 1 & 2 


LESSON 


Introduction 
Chaps. 1-3 

Chaps. 4 &10 


Youth Chap. 


Youth Chap. 


Chaps. 5 &6 

Chaps. 7 &8 

Youth Chap. 


COURSE SCHEDULE 

INTENSIVE 8 WEEK YOUTH CHAPLAINCY TRAINING 

COURSE_DATE LOCATION 


Orientation: Rules and Regulations 5/24/10 Brooklyn 

(1] Qualifications of a Chaplain (2] What 

is a Chaplain? (3] History of the Church 5/24/10 

[4] Patient Care & Hospitality 

(10] The Chaplain as Counselor & 5/31/10 Brooklyn 

Crisis Intervention 

Introduction to A Holistic Approach to 
Working with Un-Churched & Incarcerated 
Youth; Differential Assessment vs. 

Discernment; Erikson's Psychosocial 6/7/10 Manhattan 

Theory of Development; 

Five Areas of Personal Development; 6/14/10 Manhattan 

Interaction and Interrelation between 
Areas of Personal Development 

[5] NY State Court System 6/21/10 Bronx 

[6] Correctional and Juvenile Facilities 

[7] The Chaplain & Abuse/Domestic Abuse 6/28/10 Bronx 

[8] Bereavement & Funeral Service 

Youth Culture & Sub-cultures; The New 7/8/10 Brooklyn 

Norms: How do we navigate them? An 
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Interfaith approach to Youth Chaplaincy; 
A Biblical Youth Model: The Joseph Motif 


Chap. 9 &11 


Note: 


The Urban Chaplain 7/12/10 Brooklyn 

Review & Exam 


In addition to the above courses, 2 sessions of Field Education are required 
and will take place on a Saturday or Sunday - dates to be determined. 
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National Association of Youth Chaplains 

YOUTH CHAPLAINCY CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 
COURSE OUTLINE 


Instructor: Rev. Alfred Correa, M.A., M.Div., D.Min.(C) 

Founder/Executive Director of Youth Chaplaincy Certification 
Program; 

Regional Chaplain, - NYS-OCFS - Bureau of Ministerial Services, 
Downstate. 

Contact info.: 646-620-4024; Email: revalcorrea@vahoo.com 

TA's: Rev. Marilyn Correa - 347-414-4963, Email: almarcorrea@verizon.net: 

Rev. Linda Jackson - 917-319-3742, Email: jacks871@aol.com; 

Rev. Elaine White - 347-277-7579, Email: emwhite77@aol.com; 
Please refer all questions or class related concerns to one of the TA’s. 

Required Texts: 1) Pastoral Care: An Essential Guide (2005) by John Patton - ISBN 
068053226 

2) Youth Chaplaincy Student Manual (2010) by Rev. Alfred Correa 

3) Cultivating Wholeness: A Guide to Care and Counseling in Faith 

Communities (2006), by Margaret Kornfeld - ISBN 0- 

8264-1232-7 


Suggested Readings: 

The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach (2006), by Carrie Doehring 

Pastoral Theology: Essentials of Ministry (1983) by Thomas C. Oden 

America’s Cradle to the Prison Pipeline - A Special Report by the Children’s Defense 
Fund 


Field Education Requirements: 

You are required to complete 6 hours of field education in one of the six OCFS 
Juvenile Residential Facilities in Downstate, New York as part of your requirement 
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for graduation. This can be done individually or as a group effort. You are required 
to submit by October 4 th your proposal for completing this requirement to the 
Volunteer Coordinator - Chaplain Francesca Joseph or Chaplain Valerie Foster. 


Field Hours may be fulfilled on the following days: 

Tuesdays & Wednesdays - Ella McQueen Reception Center 1 to 9 PM 

Saturdays - Chaplain Bernard Shepherd, Good Samaritan’s Men’s 
Outreach Ministry: Goshen Residential facility or Brooklyn facilities. 

Special Service: "Harvest Festival" - October 30 th - Bronx Residential 
Facility 2:00 - 5:00 PM 


Readings & Assignments: 

Please make careful note of the readings and assignments, which are due at the 
beginning of the next class, except for holidays. These readings and assignments are 
an important part of the pastoral formation process. The discussions that will take 
place in class and are designed to develop the art of self-reflection, introspection 
and self-awareness - skills that will help us become better care-givers and make 
us, the practitioner, more aware of our biases and prejudices which we all can bring 
to the care-giving relationship. The reflection papers when assigned should be 
thoughtful and honest evaluations that reveal a willingness to wrestle with 
uncomfortable and difficult issues and one’s personal challenge in the area 
presented. Papers should be no longer than 2 typewritten pages, 12 font, double 
spaced, Times New Roman or similar font type. 


Attendance: 

You are required to attend all classes on time. Class begins promptly at 7:00 pm 
unless otherwise stated in your syllabus. You are allowed a maximum of 2 absences 
and it is your responsibility to catch up on materials covered in your absence with 
your peers and submit all assignments. If you miss more than 2 classes without 
prior approval, you will lose your fees and/or deposit. 
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Class Schedule 


Week 1 

5:30 -6:50 PM 
of manuals 

7:00 - 10:00 PM 


Week 2 

7:00 - 10:00 PM 


Assignment 2 

Week 3 

7:00 - 10:00 PM 


Week 4 
Conf. Rm. A 

6:00 -9:00 PM 


September 13 th - Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn NY 

Registration and hand out 

Introduction to Youth Chaplaincy model (Chapter 1): 

Theology and Vision 

Theological Youth Model - The Joseph Motif 

Chaplain versus Chaplaincy 

New Norms of the 21 st Century (Chapter 2) 

Reading/Assignment: Patton - Chapters 1-3/Appendix 1 
Assignment 1 

September 20 th - Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn NY 

A Holistic Approach to Working with Youth (Chapter 3): 

• A Multidisciplinary Approach 

• A Developmental Approach 

• Pastoral Formation 

Reading/Assignment: Patton Chapter 6/Appendix 1, 


September 27 th - The Chapel Christian Church, Bronx NY 

Youth Culture and Sub-cultures (Chapter 5): 

• Hip Hop Culture: The Six Elements of Hip Hop 

• SLanguage: Understanding Youth language 

• Jail and Gang Culture 
•LGBTQ 

Assignment: Appendix 2, Read Poem and answer ques. 1-4 

October 4 th - NY Theological Seminary, NY, NY Suite#505 - 

A Developmental Approach (Chapter 4): 

• Erikson’s Model 

• Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs 
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Exploring Childhood Trauma 

Readings /Assignments: 


Week 5 


Week 6 
NY 

7:00 - 10:00 PM 


Week 7 
Harlem NY 

7:00 - 10:00 PM 


October 11 th - COLUMBUS DAY HOLIDAY 
NO CLASS - ENJOY YOUR BREAK! 

October 18 th - Staten Island Residential Facility, Staten Isl. 

A Development Approach (Continued) 

• Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder & Trauma 

• Differential Assessment versus Discernment 

• Substance Abuse 

• Personal Reflections & Introspections 

Reading/Assignment: Patton Chaps. 4,5,7,8 & Appendix 1, 
Assignment 3 

October 25 th - Greater Hood Memorial AME Zion Church, 

Contextualization in Chaplaincy 

• The Chaplain in a Correctional Setting 

• The Chaplain as Counselor 

• The Chaplain and Death & Bereavement 

• The Chaplain working with other Religions/Faiths 

Assignment: Complete Cultural & Spiritual Self-Assessment 
(bring to next class) 
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November 1 st - Ella McQueen Reception Center, Brooklyn 


Week 8 
NY 

7:00 - 10:00 PM Review Self-Assessments 

An Interfaith Approach (Chapter 6): 

• Working with all Faith groups 

• Cultural and Spiritual Competencies 
Profession versus Calling 

• Pastoral Formation: Identifying the Call 
Assignment: Reflection Paper 

November 8 th - Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn NY 

Pot Luck Fellowship 
Ethical Issues in Chaplaincy 

• Ongoing Formation/Accountability Group 

• Developing a list of Referrals & Resources 

Community Building versus Kingdom Building: The Good 
Samaritan Concept 

T ermination/Evaluations 


Week 9 

6:00 - 7:00 PM 
7:00 -9:30 PM 


Graduation: Saturday December 4 th (Time and Venue to be announced) 
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